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EDITORIAL 


Religious  tolerance  is  a  sacred  principle  and  privilege 
of  Americans,  but  does  tolerance  of  our  neighbor’s  con¬ 
scientious  convictions  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  grati¬ 
fy  in  him  a  desire  to  rule  over  us?  And  in  this  land  of 
free  speech  and  the  resolving  of  all  questions  by  public 
discussion  is  there  any  race,  party,  or  sect  so  sacro-sanct 
that  the  only  discussion  to  be  permitted  is  “Sh,  sh”  ? 

- ♦ — 

I  HAVE  been  observing  some  remarkable  providences, 
just  what  they  were  does  not  matter,  they  were  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  The  important  thing  is  thai  they  were, 
that  the  governor  of  this  universe  arranges  things,  directs 
all  the  machinery ;  the  greatest  game  of  life  is  to  “watch 
the  wheels  go  round.”  The  lure  of  big  business  is  not  so 
great,  for  this  is  the  biggest  business ;  the  satisfaction  of 
the  miner  is  far  less,  for  he  ofttimes  finds  nothing;  the 
exhilaration  of  the  gambler  is  a  false  stimulant,  for  he  is 
so  uncertain,  but  “We  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.” 

The  Psalmist  had  discovered  the  greatest  secret  of  a 
satisfactory  life,  when  he  said,  “I  will  remember  the  years 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.” 

— ♦ — 

The  overworked  are  apt  to  regard  rest  and  idleness  as 
synonymous  terms.  And  there  are  times  when  complete 
cessation  of  labor  is  the  rest  demanded — ^for  a  time.  Then, 
to  the  active,  energetic  mind,  idleness  becomes  irksome¬ 
ness,  not  rest.  Here  is  a  most  delightful  sea,  here  is  rest, 
the  rest  of  a  Mediterranean  voyage  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
June.  Such  rest  came  at  the  close  of  two  months  of  the 
strain  of  camp  among  bandits,  with  alternating  periods  of 
scorching  heat,  withering  siroccos,  and  tormenting  sand¬ 
flies.  It  seemed  as  though  absolute  rest,  idleness,  was  the 
most  delightful  prospect  in  the  world.  Now,  after  three 
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days  of  such  rest,  my  note-book  and  pencil  are  out  again. 
Blessed  be  work !  I  hope  heaven  will  be  a  busy  place.  The 
idea  of  sitting  forever  on  a  rainbow  and  swinging  one’s 
feet  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

- ♦ — 

The  never  ending  muddy  stream  of  the  news  of  the 
world  as  it  pours  itself  over  us  comes  at  last  to  be  about 
as  pleasing  as  any  other  mud  bath !  We  blame  ourselves 
for  trying  futilely  to  be  like  swine  of  the  mire.  Yet — 
after  weeks  in  which  one  has  not  seen  a  daily  newspaper, 
we  realize  that  there  are  many  things  we  would  like  to 
know,  the  particular  things  which  seem  important  to  us. 
Then  we  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  the  things  which 
seem  so  banal  to  us  are  important  to  somebody.  The  daily 
newspaper  caters  to  “somebody”  as  well  as  to  “us.” 

- * - 

Efficiency  is  the  master  shibboleth  of  this  hustling 
age.  People  expect  to  win  their  way  everywhere  with  it. 
Yet  efficiency  may  fail  before  effectiveness.  The  European 
soldier’s  ideal  is  to  play  the  game ;  that  is  efficiency.  The 
American  soldier’s  ideal  is  to  win  the  game;  that  is  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  _ 4, 

It  was  a  mountain-top;  after  a  stiff  climb  of  half  an 
hour,  I  stood  on  the  top  of  it  and  looked  down  into  one  of 
the  runways  of  fashion  and  folly  and  physical  infirmities, 
Carlsbad.  In  this  narrow  valley  along  streets  beside  a 
little  river,  passes  more  of  human  suffering  and  near¬ 
sickness  than  through  any  great  hospital,  more  wealth 
and  extravagant  luxury  than  through  the  streets  of  any 
great  city.  On  these  rocks  on  the  mountain-top  are  set 
memorials  to  some  of  the  great  monarchs  of  earth,  from 
Peter  the  Great  onward,  and  here  on  the  highest  point 
pious  hands  have  set  the  Cross  of  Christ  who,  “lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men.”  It  is  a  challenge  to  that  folly  of  the 
valley  down  so  deep  below. 

- ♦ - 

The  luxury  of  being  sick,  that  is  Carlsbad,  and  all  other 
such  sporting  devices  for  alluring  good  health.  Doubtless 
the  famous  watering-place  has  been  to  many  honestly  sick 
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a  solace,  one  of  God’s  intended  blessings  for  an  afflicted 
world.  For  the  most  part,  in  practice^  it  is  a  safe  haven 
for  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  luxury  of  self- 
indulgence.  They  have  stuffed  themselves  with  glutton¬ 
ous  eating  and  saturated  themselves  with  wine  and  beer 
until  all  the  channels  of  life  are  clogged  and  then  they 
come  here  to  live  frugally,  walk  slowly,  drink  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  Karlsbad  Sprudel  or  some  other  spring  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  some  doctor  of  high  sounding  titles  and  unpro¬ 
nounceable  name;  and  enjoy  getting  well  almost  as  much 
as  they  enjoyed  the  self-indulgence  that  made  them  sick. 

What  a  crawling  procession  of  invalids  they  are,  list¬ 
less,  aimless,  a  funeral  cortege  of  ghosts  of  men  and 
women,  very  substantial  ghosts,  however,  with  double 
chins  front  and  back.  Each  one  carries  a  mug  and  sips 
and  sips,  or  sucks  through  a  tube  like  babes  with  nursing 
bottles.  The  memory  of  that  procession  is  a  nightmare.  If 
one  did  not  need  a  “cure”  on  arrival,  it  ought  not  to  take 
long  to  acquire  a  need. 

All  of  which  points  a  moral:  If  most  of  these  people 
obeyed  the  physician  as  well  at  home,  lived  as  frugally 
and  walked  as  slowly  and  drank  as  much  pure  water  with 
no  bad  taste  at  home,  they  would  get  well;  rather  they 
would  not  have  gotten  sick.  But  that  would  be  common¬ 
place,  not  Carlsbad.  _ _ 

The  increased  efflciency  in  France  and  manifest  loss  of 
efficiency  in  Germany  since  the  war  is  very  significant, 
not  of  an  essential  difference  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  of  the  difference  in 
morale  in  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished.  Victory  is 
encouragement,  stimulation ;  defeat  is  depression  and  dis¬ 
heartening. 

In  France  the  fields  are  as  trim  as  fiower-garden  plots, 
the  railway  tracks  and  yards  as  neat  and  orderly  as  a 
card-index  and  the  vacant  lots  and  backyards  of  cities 
are  models  of  neatness.  Germany  is  careless  of  her  ways, 
frayed  at  the  elbows  and  does  not  care  much. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  victory  is  more  dangerous  than 
defeat ;  it  is  not  so  in  social  and  economic  morale. 
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But  Germany  shows  something  greater  than  mere 
morale;  she  has  been  able  to  effect  a  right>about-face. 
And  conversion  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  life.  She, 
who  led  the  modern  world  in  a  right-about-face  in  Refor¬ 
mation  days,  has  again  set  her  face  resolutely  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  her  former  Imperial  ways.  And, 
despite  the  roughness  of  the  road  and  the  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  from  within,  and  sometimes  black  looks  from  with¬ 
out,  is  pushing  resolutely  forward. 

Only  a  truly  great  people  can  successfully  achieve  a 
great  reform.  » 

In  Europe  they  raise  trees ;  in  America  we  raze  forests. 

— ♦ — 

The  prophet  sighed  “for  a  lodge  in  a  field  of  cucum¬ 
bers.”  I  have  seen  such  in  the  Prophet’s  land.  What  har¬ 
ried  worker  in  the  world  has  not  at  sometime  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  harassed  prophet?  I  have  looked  up 
today  at  the  towering  Alpine  pastures  flecked  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  wished  that  I  also  might  sit  in  such  heights  of 
solitude  amid  such  fellowship  of  nature  at  its  greatest 
beauty. 

It  is  only  when  one  is  harassed  as  the  prophet,  or 
weary  with  overwork  in  the  turmoil  of  this  age,  that  such 
a  desire  enters  the  soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  active 
people  who  ever  wish  for  such  solitude :  The  idle  and  the 
dawdler  soon  weary  of  their  own  company. 

— ♦ — 

Sociological  movements  are  most  subtle,  likely  to  es¬ 
cape  observation;  which  cryptic  remark  is  inspired  by 
automobile  production  and  agricultural  over-production 
in  America.  These  things  seem  to  many  very  far  apart, 
yet  are  intimately  related. 

There  are  about  twenty-two  million  automobiles  in 
America.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  estimate  that  each  automo¬ 
bile  has  displaced  onp  horse.  Recent  estimate  has  made 
the  displacwnent  actually  twenty-five  millions.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  does  not  eat  corn  and  oats  and  the  horse  it  dis¬ 
placed  did.  The  automobile,  if  it  be  a  problem,  does  not 
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seem  to  admit  of  any  human  solution;  what  Providence 
may  do  about  it,  time  will  reveal.  The  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  of  overproduction  seems,  however,  largely  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  under-consumption,  to  which,  with  the  automobile 
displacing  the  horse,  must  be  added  an  additional  burden 
for  costly  commercial  fertilizers.  If  the  automobile  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  admit  of  solution,  the  solution  of  the  farmer’s 
difficulties  would  seem  to  be  largely  in  his  own  hands.  By 
raising  more  live-stock,  he  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
lessen  agricultural  production,  make  an  additional  home 
market  for  himself,  somewhat  atone  for  the  greatest  sin  of 
the  American  farmer,  that  of  robbing  the  soil,  and  all  the 
while  the  price  of  the  grain  sold  will  increase  as  the 
diminished  supply  goes  to  public  market. 

Doubtless,  after  some  years  of  political  tinkering,  the 
silent  influence  of  necessity  will  work  out  just  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  difficulties. 

— ♦ — 

The  copperhead  snake  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  looking  rep¬ 
tile,  when  undisturbed.  It  looked  to  me  as  a  boy  quite  as 
harmless  as  a  water-snake — until  I  attacked  it.  Then  it 
coiled,  and  raised  its  head,  and  puffed  out  its  cheeks  and 
sprang  and  struck  with  ever  increasing  fury  and  venom 
the  more  it  was  hurt. 

How  very  like  the  copperhead  is  the  serpent  of  the 
wine-cup.  When  it  lived  undisturbed  in  its  power,  it  was 
quiet  enough,  seldom  showed  its  forked  tongue,  or  puffed 
at  its  enemies.  But  the  American  people  attacked  it; 
they  set  about  to  kill  it.  They  have  given  it  a  deadly  hurt, 
but  the  more  it  is  hurt,  the  more  furious  it  becomes,  the 
more  it  puffs  out  its  cheeks  and  displays  its  venomous 
fangs.  By  these  manifestations  we  know  how  badly  hurt 
it  is.  For,  like  the  copperhead,  the  nearer  death  it  is, 
the  more  furiously  and  venomously  it  fights.  Shall  the 
American  people  win  in  the  battle,  or  will  the  snake? 

— ♦ — 

A  FRIEND  of  the  serpent  argued  with  great  earnestness 
and  moral  indignation  against  the  immorality  of  the 
state  restraining  the  individual  in  his  personal  habits. 
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Yet  declared  himself  against  the  evil  of  the  drink  serpent 
and  announced  “that  he  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  an 
old  employee  for  drunkenness,  for  he  just  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer.”  When  asked  if  he  thought  the  individual 
might  properly  exercise  a  disciplinary  restraint  upon  oth¬ 
ers  which  he  would  deny  to  the  state,  he  was  silent. 

- ♦ — 

As  I  sit  by  Lake  Luzerne  in  the  evening  twilight,  many 
lights  flash  out  from  the  mountain-tops  round  about.  They 
illumine  the  darkness  as  we  look  up  to  them.  They  could 
scarcely  be  seen  by  day,  and  the  people  who  only  look 
down  never  see  them  at  all. 

These  lights  are  but  the  simplest  of  natural  phenomena, 
yet  they  are  also  parables  of  the  world’s  poets  and  literati 
and  philosophers  and  statesmen  and  prophets.  In  a  time 
of  general  illumination  great  men  do  not  appear,  or,  ap¬ 
pearing,  can  hardly  be  seen  because  of  the  light  of  other 
great  men.  Even  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  no 
opportunity,  except  by  night.  Are  then  great  men  but  lit¬ 
tle  men  conspicuous  among  lesser  ones?  Not  at  all,  not  at 
all.  Yet  a  skyful  of  stars  does  not  appear  at  noonday,  and 
a  candle  set  in  Fastnet  lighthouse  would  not  by  that  be  a 
beacon. 

- ♦ — 

Prof.  Leuba,  who  gained  notoriety  some  time  ago  by  a 
questionnaire  purporting  to  prove  belief  in  immortality 
on  the  decline  among  college  and  university  people,  has 
appeared  again  above  the  horizon;  this  time  it  is  to 
claim  moral  kinship  with  the  beasts  especially  apes,  and 
dogs,  and  elephants.  It  is  strange  that  they  who  believe 
so  confidently  in  an  all  but  infinitely  long  development 
in  the  past,  are  yet  so  absolutely  sure  of  its  abrupt  termin¬ 
ation  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  argument  for  moral  kinship  with  the  animals 
merely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  which  everybody  knows 
and  has  always  known  that  animals  care  for  their  young, 
come  to  the  relief  of  each  other  in  trouble,  respond  to 
praise  or  blame,  and  resent  injury.  Then,  without  a 
scintilla  of  evidence,  he  assumes  emotion  to  be  morals. 
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Just  as  though  the  most  immoral  parents  did  not  love 
their  children,  the  most  vicious  of  humans  not  respond  to 
praise  and  blame,  or  resent  injury,  or  rogues  not  band 
together  for  mutual  assistance. 

Then  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  behaviourist  and  that 
souls  are  out  of  fashion  with  behaviourists.  Just  how  be¬ 
haviour  which  “just  behaves  itself”  can  have  any  morals 
and  hence  any  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  beyond 
even  a  behaviourist  to  explain. 

- ♦ — 

“Good  will  among  men”  has  returned.  A  most  temper¬ 
ate  article  by  a  German  writer,  Joseph  L.  Mayer,  M.D., 
revalues  America’s  relations  to  Germany  as  follows: 

“The  first  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  the  first  sign  of 
humanity,  came  from  across  the  sea.  It  was  for  our 
miserable  half-starved  children;  never  will  the  German 
nation  forget  that.” 

“The  enforcement  of  the  Dawes  plan  in  the  teeth  of  a 
world  of  opposition.” 

“The  confidence  which  the  American  nation  has  placed 
and  still  places  in  us  as  our  banker.” 

“Americans  are  again  visiting  our  country  and  our 
spas  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  altogether  giving  us 
the  feeling  of  a  people  superior  to  wars  and  the  spasms 
of  war.” 

— ♦ — 

Amid  the  chorus  of  “Good  Will”  expressions  and  the 
influence  of  “Good  Will”  Pilgrims  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  America,  there  are  now  and  again  some  discor¬ 
dant  notes.  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  with  his  gro¬ 
tesque  antics  is  well  matched  by  an  elaborately  bitter 
tirade  by  “Patron”  who  very  conveniently  and  prudently 
hides  himself  thus  in  the  British  Review.  He  even  grows 
redder  in  the  face,  over  the  three  Ps  of  America:  “Provin¬ 
cialism,”  “Puritanism,”  and  “Pruriency.” 

It  is  reassuring  to  sober-minded  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  reflect  that  neither  Thompson  nor 
“Patron”  has  a  large  following  and  what  they  do  have 
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enjoys  only  about  as  much  respect  as  they  give  to  them¬ 
selves. 

- * — 

The  right  to  lie  and  to  copyright  the  lie  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  upheld  by  an  English  Judge.  We 
will  all  agree  with  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in  Harper’s  for  June 
in  the  surmise  that  the  judge  would  have  taken  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  if  the  matter  in  question  had  been  obscene 
or  seditious.  That  it  is  no  crime  to  lie,  if  the  lie  does  no 
material  injury  to  another,  that  is  to  say,  indifference  to 
truth,  is  one  of  the  disgraceful  aspects  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Until  we  give  truth-telling  a  higher  place  among 
the  virtues,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  that  time  “The 
truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

- ♦ — 

Last  year  in  Saint  Louis  Mr.  Stead,  the  British  Editor 
of  Review  of  Reviews,  made  a  speech  on  the  relations  of 
Europe  and  America  which  was  worthy  of  the  great 
theme,  the  great  occasion,  and  a  great  man. 

A  recent  address  delivered  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  the 
City  Temple  in  London,  on  a  Sabbath  evening  shattered 
one  of  the  idols  of  memory  into  a  myriad  fragments.  He 
brought  forward  all  the  cheap  clap-trap  of  unbelief  in  all 
ages  and  there,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  invective,  hurled  them 
at  a  great  Christian  audience  which  sat  in  glum  silence 
and  graciously  looked  down  their  noses  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  bad  manners. 

I  was  never  so  impressed  with  the  fact  that  unbelief  is 
ignorance.  It  brought  to  mind  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
aphorism  of  Joseph  Cook  characterizing  an  address  by 
Ingersoll:  “He  put  his  hand  into  the  abandoned  nest  of 
infidelity  and  took  out  a  handful  of  empty  eggshells, 
filled  them  with  blasphemy  and  hurled  them  at  his 
audience.” 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  TELL  BEIT  MIRSIM, 

The  Ancient  Kirjath  Sepher 
1928 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Introduction  to  the  work  at  Kirjath  Sepher  during  the 
season  April-June,  1928,  was  published  in  the  July  issue 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  the  approach  to  the  field,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  staff,  the  making  of  the  camp,  indeed  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  a  season’s  work  under 
patriarchal  conditions.  We  were  just  ready  to  take  up 
field  operations  then ;  now  we  will  proceed  with  the  story 
of  the  excavations  from  that  point  and  unfold  it,  not  in 
journalistic  fashion,  but  more  analytically,  that  results  as 
well  as  events  may  appear,  thus  presenting  in  order: 

I.  A  cross-section  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

II.  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Land  of  the  Book  as  re¬ 

vealed  at  Kirjath  Sepher. 

III.  Pottery  Chronology. 

IV.  Significance  of  the  Findings. 

I. 

A  Cross  Section  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

The  Department  of  Antiquities  of  the  Palestinian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  very  liberal  policy  toward  archaeologists, 
allowing  much  freedom  in  the  methods  of  operation,  yet 
some  things  are  rigidly  required ;  the  work  must  be  sys¬ 
tematically  done,  fully  and  correctly  recorded,  and  all  the 
material  of  evidential  value  preserved  and  made  available 
for  study.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  have  all 
archaeologists  follow  a  uniform  method  of  recording, 
which  would  contribute  much  toward  the  use  and  profit¬ 
able  comparison  of  results  at  various  sites.  Even  a  poorer 
uniform  method  would  be  more  advantageous  than  vari¬ 
ous  methods  some  of  which  were  superior. 
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To  effect  the  orderly  procedure  required  of  us,  we  de¬ 
termined  this  year  to  examine  a  cross-section  of  the  ruins 
from  the  top,  the  latest  period,  down,  if  possible,  to  the 
bottom,  the  earliest  civilization  on  the  site.  The  size  of 
the  Tell,  about  seven  and  a  half  acres,  precluded  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  stripping  off  layer  by  layer  from  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Tell.  While  such  a  procedure  might  be  most 
exactly  scientific  and  most  spectacular,  if  fully  carried 
out,  thus  enabling  us  to  see  the  whole  fortress  at  each 
stage  of  its  history,  that  would  have  required  either  such 
a  large  force  of  workmen  as  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
community  or  such  a  long  time  for  each  layer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  interest  in  the  work  must  certainly  lag  with  the 
public  and  probably,  also,  with  the  archaeologists  them¬ 
selves.  The  work  must  be  done  in  such  fashion  as,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  would  get  something  really  completed  each  season. 
Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  carry  a  cross-section  of 
the  Tell,  about  4,000  square  meters  in  extent,  right  down 
from  the  surface  to  the  rock  of  the  mountain  beneath  the 
city. 

The  section  selected  was  immediately  inside  the  east 
gate  of  the  city  stretching  along  the  south  wall  westward. 
Toward  the  north  it  reached  almost  half  way  across  the 
mound.  This  portion  of  the  city  seemed  to  promise  much ; 
the  east  gate  was  the  chariot  entrance  of  the  city  and  all 
progress  through  the  city  must  of  necessity  be  toward  the 
west.  Immediately  in  that  direction  was  the  greatest 
height  of  debris  on  the  Tell  which  seemed  to  promise  hope 
of  the  citadel,  or  a  temple,  or  some  other  public  buildings. 

This  cross-section  thus  selected  carried  down  from  top 
to  bottom  represented : 

1.  The  various  Ages  of  Palestinian  culture  from  the 
Early  Iron  Age  II  at  the  top  down  through  Early  Iron  I 
immediately  underneath  to  the  Late  Bronze  Age  next  in 
order,  then  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  and,  at  the  bottom, 
the  Early  Bronze  Age.  Experience  has  led  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  to  expect  these  in  order  and  he  is  never  disappointed. 
If  at  any  time,  any  place  in  Palestine,  any  one  of  these 
Ages  is  not  represented  it  simply  means  that  the  site  was 
not  occupied  during  that  Age  and  stage  of  culture. 
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2.  Translated  into  terms  of  historical  civilizations 
these  Ages  of  culture  represented  at  this  site,  Early  Iron 
II,  the  Israelite  civilization  under  the  Kings  of  Judah 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  back  to  the  time  of  Reho- 
boam  and  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  Early  Iron  I  rep¬ 
resents  the  Israelite  civilization  from  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  back  over  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  David  and 
Saul  and  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  days  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  under  Joshua.  The  Late  Bronze  Age  represents  the 
Canaanite  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  the  land,  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  the  time 
of  the  Sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  Early  Bronze  Age  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Patriarchal  civilization,  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  a  very  indefinite  period  earlier. 

3.  These  various  civilizations  have  left  us  on  this 
mound  remains  of  six  cities,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  a 
seventh.  On  the  surface  of  the  Tell  was  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  is  denominated  Stratum  A.  Next  in  order  was  the 
city  rebuilt  by  Othniel  after  the  Conquest  which  was  in 
turn  destroyed  by  Shishak  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  de¬ 
nominated  Stratum  B.  Underneath  this  was  Stratum  C, 
the  Canaanite  city  destroyed  by  Othniel.  Then  two  Ca¬ 
naanite  cities.  Stratum  D  and  Stratum  E,  representing 
apparently  the  same  civilization  of  the  Middle  Bronze 
Age.  By  whom  destroyed  we  do  not  know.  Below  this  was 
Stratum  F,  of  the  Patriarchal  Age.  As  already  intimated, 
there  are  some  indications,  as  at  the  west  gate  (Cf. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1926,  p.  391)  of  a  seventh  city. 
Marks  on  the  virgin  rock  underneath  the  city  point  to  an 
earlier  gateway  of  the  city  on  an  entirely  different  align¬ 
ment  than  the  gateway  of  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  at  their  incoming.  All  these  cities,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  we  proceeded  first  to  uncover,  then  to  plot  and  re¬ 
cord  and  photograph  and  then  destroy  and  clear  out  of 
the  way  in  order  to  examine  the  next  below  and  learn 
from  them  all  the  life  and  culture  of  the  land. 
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II. 

Life  and  Culture  of  the  Land  of  the  Book. 

Kirjath  Sepher,  “Book-town,”  is  for  us  itself  a  book; 
the  layers  of  debris  are  the  leaves  of  that  book.  We  will 
turn  those  leaves  one  by  one  and  read  them  in  turn  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Land  of  the  Book  as 
illustrated  here. 

Our  first  reading  must  of  necessity  be  in  that  layer 
which  represents  the  last  Israelite  city  now  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mound.  It  presents  the  life  and  '*ulture  of  the 
people  of  Israel  under  the  kings  of  Judah  from  Zedekiah 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  back  300  years  to  the  time  of  Rehoboam  and  the 
division  of  the  Monarchy.  The  destruction  wrought  here 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  seemed  to  us  terrible,  ruthless;  the 
upper  brick  stories  of  the  houses  destroyed  and  the  city 
laid  waste  by  fire.  But  when  later  we  came  to  examine 
the  destruction  wrought  by  Shishak  and  still  earlier  by 
Othniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  seem  rather  a  mild  and 
temperate  conqueror.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  mound  of 
debris  as  yet  examined  this  Israelite  city  presents  in  its 
ruins  by  far  the  best  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  city 
before  destruction.  Soon  after  we  began  to  dig,^  walls  ap¬ 
peared  nearly  all  of  them  of  about  the  same  height,  but 
broken  down  here  and  there.  As  we  went  down,  room 
after  room,  house  after  house  came  out  clearly.  Passage¬ 
ways  ran  among  the  houses,  and  a  chariot  street,  the  main 
chariot  street,  ran  just  north  of  the  section  which  we  were 
excavating.  A  chariot  street  passed  through  the  center 
of  the  portion  excavated,  but  did  not  run  directly  to  the 
east  gate.  It  curved  about  and  presently  disappeared  by 
being  merged  into  another  street  to  the  north  also,  but 
nearer  than  the  main  chariot  street. 

These  house  walls  were,  I  have  said,  all  nearly  of  the 
same  height.  But  they  were  of  stone ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  houses,  the  second  or  how  many-soever  additional 
stories  there  may  have  been,  were  of  brick.  All  these 
parts  of  the  houses  had  been  burned,  almost  completely 
destroyed.  Only  sufficient  fragments  remained,  with  an 
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occasional  whole  brick,  to  make  known  the  upper  stories. 
One  stairway  to  the  upper  floor  still  remained. 

The  houses  were  of  various  sizes  from  some  which 
seemed  to  consist  of  but  one  or  two  rooms  up  to  houses 
of  six  or  even  eight  rooms.  All  the  larger  houses  had 
great  stone  pillars  supporting  the  upper  parts  of  the 
house  and  these  pillars  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  ar¬ 
cades  in  the  large  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  In  one  of  these 
large  rooms  there  was  a  raised  platform  in  one  corner  and 
beside  it  a  closet.  Apparently  the  platform  was  a  kind  of 
serving  table*  or  buffet;  it  was  too  small  and  high  for  a 
dais  and,  if  an  altar,  would  not  have  been  in  a  corner. 

The  method  of  the  growth  of  the  mound  of  these  old 
cities  was  described  in  the  account  of  the  work  in  1926 
(Oct.,  1926,  p.  385).  It  was  by  allowing  rubbish  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  streets  which  thus  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  by  building  on  the  top  of  the  rubbish,  when  the  city 
had  been  destroyed.  In  the  ruins  of  this  second  Israelite 
city  there  was  an  ocular  demonstration  of  this  method. 
These  houses  were  all  below  the  street  level,  most  of  them 
about  four  feet  which  an  examination  of  the  stratification 
of  the  whole  mound  made  clear  was  about  the  depth  of  the 
debris  of  this  whole  period  from  the  final  destruction  of 
the  city  back  to  the  time  the  city  was  rebuilt  under  Reho- 
boam  after  the  destruction  by  Shishak. 

The  defenses  of  the  city  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were,  at 
this  point  near  the  east  gate,  made  most  formidable.  The 
great  Canaanite  wall  of  early  times,  much  destroyed  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  Othniel  and  repaired  by  the  Israe¬ 
lites  afterward,  was  still  in  place  underneath,  but  the 
level  upon  which  the  city  now  stood  was  given  a  wall 
above  the  old  wall,  not  ten  to  fourteen  feet  that,  as  the 
Canaanite  wall,  but  about  four  feet  thick.  The  loss  in 
thickness  of  the  wall  was,  however,  compensated;  inside 
this  four-foot  wall  was  placed  a  system  of  casemates. 
These  were  long  narrow  compartments  inside  the  wall 
from  which  munitions  and  food  could  be  passed  up  to 
the  fighting  men  on  the  wall.  This  was  not,  however, 
their  only  use;  most  of  them  were  without  exit.  Some 
had  a  small  opening  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  passage. 
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Thus,  if  an  enemy  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  wall,  he 
would  not  find  that  he  had  entered  the  city,  but  had  only 
dropped  into  one  of  these  casemates  which  were  either 
without  exit  or  were  cid-de-sacs.  Thus  an  enemy  would 
find  himself  trapped  and,  instead  of  being  a  victor,  was  a 
prisoner.  To  this  same  period  belonged  the  elaborate  de¬ 
fensive  measures  at  the  east  gate  described  in  the  report 
of  the  work  in  1926,  including  the  concrete  water  tank  in 
the  tower  and  the  great  stone  water-pipe  leading  to  it. 
Whether  or  not  the  tank  and  the  water-pipe  may  have 
been  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  also,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

The  industrial  development  of  this  period  under  the 
kings  of  Judah  has  been  this  year,  as  in  1926,  a  continual 
surprise.  Then  we  found  a  large  textile  mill  with  dye- 
house  and  water  supply,  the  factory  system  complete 
twenty-five  hundred  years  before  the  industrial  revolution 
in  England!  If  civilization  runs  in  cycles,  as  some  have 
thought,  then  one  cycle  seems  to  have  run  its  course  and 
passed  away  long  enough  to  be  forgotten  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  factory  system  in  the  last  century.  This 
progress  in  textile  manufacture  observed  in  the  small  ex¬ 
cavation  we  were  able  to  make  in  the  houses  in  1926  has 
been  more  than  confirmed  in  the  excavations  of  1928. 
Nearly  every  room  cleared  in  this  large  cross-section  of 
this  city  furnished  from  a  score  to  nearly  a  hundred  loom- 
weights.  It  is  evident  that  the  factory  system  was  as 
yet  combined  with  the  general  oriental  method  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workshops  in  the  homes. 

Then,  no  less  than  three  dye-houses  were  found  in  this 
cross-section  of  the  mound.  Thus  the  wool-dyeing  in¬ 
dustry,  which  was  heretofore  thought  to  have  no  existence 
among  the  Israelites,  who  were  supposed  to  have  all  dye¬ 
ing  done  by  the  Tyrians  and  other  Phoenicians,  is  seen  to 
have  been  fully  established  here  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  or  De- 
bir,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  The  one  dye- 
house  found  in  1926  was  not,  then,  merely  a  novelty,  but 
part  of  a  well-established  industry.  Altogether  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  quite  conclusive  that  this  old  city  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  was  not  merely  a  great  fortress,  which  it  cer- 
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tainly  was,  but  an  industrial  center  as  well.  An  interest¬ 
ing  touch  of  realism  in  this  discovery  was  supplied  by  our 
workmen,  who,  when  the  dye-houses  were  disclosed  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why  that  is  just  like  the  dye-houses  at  Hebron.” 

Another  element  in  the  culture  of  this  period  was  the 
arrangement  for  a  water  supply.  The  source  of  water 
supply  is  always  of  prime  interest  at  the  site  of  any  an¬ 
cient  city,  for  water  is  a  prime  necessity.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  here  a  secret  water  supply  from  some  hid¬ 
den  source,  although  we  have  not  yet  located  it.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  large  depend¬ 
ence  upon  cisterns.  Two  great  cisterns  were  found  in 
this  cross-section  of  the  city.  At  the  side  of  the  chariot 
street  through  the  center  of  this  section,  which  we  have 
named  Center  street,  was  a  small  plaza  about  twenty-five 
feet  square  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  large  curbstone 
having  a  hole  through  it.  It  covered  a  great  cistern.  This 
cistern  we  cleared  in  many  days’  work.  It  had  at  the  top 
a  long  shaft,  a  well,  indeed,  well  walled  and  plastered, 
leading  down  to  the  real  mouth  of  the  cistern.  The  cis¬ 
tern  itself  was  thus  cut  in  the  solid  rock  underneath  the 
city.  It  was  probably,  indeed,  I  think  certainly,  a  very 
old  cistern  coming  down  from  very  early  Canaanite  times 
and  re-used  by  the  successive  peoples  on  the  hill,  the  en¬ 
trance  well  growing  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  Tell  rose  to 
higher  levels.  There  was  in  the  stone  curb  a  small  conical 
hole  a  few  inches  deep.  It  would  be  a  puzzle  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  though  here  in  the  midst  of  the  pottery 
of  the  time,  or  for  that  matter,  of  the  present  time,  it  is 
simple  enough.  It  was  to  set  the  pointed  water- jars  in, 
while  they  were  being  filled  from  the  cistern.  One  of  the 
dye-houses  was  near  this  cistern.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
rods  was  another  great  cistern  which  was  also  near  two  of 
the  dye-houses.  The  first  cistern  was  like  a  large  fat  bot¬ 
tle;  this  one  was  globular,  about  thirty-five  feet  in  each 
diameter  and  estimated  to  hold  about  35,000  gallons.  A 
feature  connected  with  each  of  these  cisterns  was  rather 
startling  in  its  implications.  The  present  age  considers 
itself  creator  of  many  things,  and  perhaps  plumes  its  all 
on  its  devices  for  hygienic  protection.  Especially  great 
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filtering  plants  and  settling  basins  have  been  provided 
to  insure  the  purity  of  the  water  supply.  It  is  ever  forced 
upon  us  in  our  investigation  of  the  ancient  world  that  we 
of  this  age  are  not  as  modern  as  we  think  we  are.  The 
hygienic  arrangements  at  Kirjath  Sepher  in  this  period 
under  investigation  were  probably  not  so  elaborate  as  at 
modem  cities,  nor  would  any  great  municipal  corruption 
be  connected  with  them,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  in 
their  simple  way  effective.  At  the  second  of  these  great 
cisterns  was  a  settling  basin  into  which  the  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  was  first  run  before  being  allowed 
to  run  into  the  cistern.  The  basin  was  shallow;  the  water 
ran  off  from  the  top  of  it,  and  it  could  easily  and  fre¬ 
quently  be  cleared  of  the  settlings.  At  the  other  cistern, 
the  one  on  the  plaza,  there  was  an  entirely  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  purifying  the  water.  The  pipe  which  carried  the 
water  to  the  cistern  was  open  in  part,  a  drain  in  fact,  and 
it  had  a  slight  upper  gradient  toward  the  cistern.  This 
gradient  acted  as  a  trap  to  catch  and  hold  sediment  in  the 
water.  This  drain  also  could  be  frequently  and  easily 
cleared  of  the  settlings. 

The  objects  found  in  this  last  Israelite  city  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied.  Though  none  of  them  was  strikingly 
novel  they  altogether  presented  a  most  interesting  and 
even  vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  times. 
And,  of  course,  here  as  everywhere  the  pottery  furnishes 
the  principal  evidence  now  remaining,  as  most  of  the 
other  things  have  perished.  Wood  has  almost  entirely 
rotted  away;  iron  for  the  most  part  has  left  little  more 
than  a  spot  of  rust;  and  even  bronze  in  the  Bronze  Age 
is  often  much  corroded  and  eaten  into  by  the  chemicals 
in  the  soil. 

The  most  important  pottery  is  that  which  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  this  Early  Iron  II,  the  ring-burnished 
pottery  and  the  black  cooking  pots.  The  ring-burnished 
pottery  is  in  all  sizes  and  almost  all  shapes  from  immense 
jars  for  grain  to  tiny  jars  for  cosmetics.  The  decoration 
in  burnished  red  rings,  while  very  plain  and  simple,  was 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  must  at  times  have  been 
intrinsically  very  beautiful.  The  black  cooking  pot  was 
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to  that  age  what  the  pyramic  glass  ware  is  to  the  house¬ 
keepers  of  today.  These  pots  were  made  of  a  peculiar 
black  clay  mixed  with  fine  pebbles  really  little  more  than 
coarse  sand.  This  gravel  expanded  and  contracted  in  the 
heat  and  when  cooling  off  and  thus  neutralized  the  effect 
of  the  heat  upon  the  clay  and  prevented  it  from  cracking, 
when  put  over  the  fire.  These  pots  also  were  in  various 
sizes  and  shapes  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  cook.  Of  least 
importance,  yet  very  numerous,  were  the  little  black  oint¬ 
ment  pots  in  shape  like  a  tiny  gourd.  They  were  probably 
used  chiefly  for  cosmetics. 

Of  implements,  most  of  those  in  use  today  in  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about  were  found.  There  were  chisels,  ham¬ 
mers,  sledges,  sickles,  plowshares,  rings,  chains  and  ox- 
goads.  In  addition,  some  great  stone  rollers  for  rolling 
the  cement  floors  were  found.  The  plastering  of  floors  is 
still  practiced ;  we  had  such  floors  made  at  our  camp,  and 
strange  to  our  eyes,  the  plasterers  were  women.  Men 
waited  on  them,  but  the  skilled  work  was  done  by  women. 
The  question  of  admitting  women  to  new  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  does  not  trouble  these  people  now  and  probably 
never  did.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  the  women  do  all 
the  work ! 

Of  implements  of  war,  many  weapons  were  found;  ar¬ 
row  heads,  and  javelin  and  spear  heads.  As  yet,  not  bat¬ 
tle  axes  have  been  found  at  Kirjath  Sepher.  Some  toilet 
articles  were  found;  pins,  fibulae  (safety-pins)  and  espe¬ 
cially  palettes  for  grinding  cosmetics.  One  of  these  had 
twelve  little  receptacles  around  the  edge  in  some  of  which 
the  stibium  was  still  visible.  A  beautiful  little  malachite 
grinder  was  found  which  almost  certainly  belonged  to 
such  a  toilet  set.  Milady  had  her  vanity  case  then  as  now ! 

No  cult  objects  were  found  in  this  last  Israelite  city, 
except  an  occasional  Astarte  figurine.  The  Jews  made  no 
images  themselves.  But  sometimes  they  fell  into  the  idola¬ 
try  of  the  people  of  the  lands.  These  Astarte  figurines 
were  probably  charms,  mascotts  representing  supersti¬ 
tion  rather  than  idolatry,  much  as  Egyptian  women  of  to¬ 
day  practice  the  use  of  such  charms  as  superstitions. 
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The  Jews  were  never  much  given  to  inscriptions.  A 
few  interesting,  but  very  short,  ones  were  found.  Quite 
occasionally  a  pot-sherd  was  found  which  seemed  to  have 
traces  of  what  probably  had  once  been  ink  writing,  but 
which  the  dampness  of  the  debris  had  absorbed  until  there 
was  nothing  intelligible  left.  There  were  also  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jar  handles  found  which  had  an  impression  as  of 
a  seal  or  of  a  thumb,  but  which  was  quite  destitute  of  any 
lettering.  The  meaning  of  these  was  somewhat  puzzling, 
but  they  probably  indicated  the  beginnings  of  the  practice 
of  stamping  jar  handles,  at  first  only  with  a  mark,  and 
later  with  a  similar  mark  in  which  was  a  brief  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  whole  significance  of  the  stamped  jar  handles 
is  still  not  quite  clear.  The  jars  bearing  such  stamps 
were  all  of  a  standard  size  and  shape.  It  seems  most 
likely  that  they  were  intended  to  hold  the  taxes  paid  in 
kind  and  that  the  stamp  on  the  jar  handle  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  receipt,  at  least  a  certification  that  so  and  so  had 
paid  his  tax. 

One  jar  was  found  on  the  side  of  which  plainly  the  let¬ 
ters  Bth  which  vocalized  might  be  *‘Beth”  house,  and  so 
had  been  followed  by  a  man’s  name,  or  the  same  letters 
might  be  the  word  ‘'bath,**  a  Hebrew  measure.  Most 
probably  it  was  intended  simply  to  denote  the  capacity  of 
the  jar.  If  we  had  all  of  that  broken  jar,  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  one  vessel  said  to  hold  a  bath. 

No  properly  stamped  jar  handles  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
were  found  in  ’26  and  none  this  year  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  had  about  concluded  that  our  opinion  in  ’26 
that  the  city  was  finally  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  have  to  be  revised.  The  practice  of  stamping  jar 
handles  was  introduced  about  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and 
so  such  jar  handles  ought  to  be  found  here,  if  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  destroyed  the  city.  If  no  such  jar  handles  were 
here,  then  the  destroyer  was,  indeed  must  have  been,  Sen¬ 
nacherib  at  the  time  when  he  “shut  up  Hezekiah  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,”  to  use  his  own  boastful  expression.  He 
then  destroyed  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  of  which  this 
was  one.  If  no  stamped  jar  handles  were  in  this  ruin. 
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then  we  must  conclude  that  the  city  was  not  rebuilt  after 
the  time  of  Sennacherib. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  season  this  year,  in  tracing 
the  great  chariot  street  up  through  the  city  from  the 
great  east  gate,  we  found  it  to  run  alongside,  the  north 
side,  of  the  cross-section  we  were  cutting  down  through 
the  debris.  It  ran  directly  toward  the  highest  point  in 
the  ruins  which  might  reasonably  be  some  great  public 
buildings.  While  most  of  our  workmen  were  clearing 
away  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  city  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
preparatory  to  going  down  to  the  next  level,  the  city  built 
by  the  Israelites,  when  they  first  came,  and  destroyed  by 
Shishak,  we  set  the  remainder  of  our  workmen  to  exca¬ 
vating  along  this  chariot  street  toward  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  little  experimental  research  to  see  what 
was  in  store  for  us  in  that  region.  We  soon  came  upon 
the  walls  of  a  great  house,  perhaps  it  might  be  better  said 
a  strong  house.  It  had  walls  four  feet  thick.  Whether  it 
was  a  palace,  or  a  temple,  or  the  citadel,  or  simply  a 
prison,  we  did  not  as  yet  learn.  When  the  cross-section 
was  cleared  we  went  on  with  our  work  in  the  systematic 
fashion  required.  The  next  season  we  will  follow  that 
chariot  street.  But  one  thing  we  learned  in  this  brief  in¬ 
vestigation;  we  found  around  that  strong  building  a 
number  of  stamped  jar  handles.  Probably  indicating  that 
we  were  approaching  the  government  houses  of  the  city 
where  such  certified  jars  would  be  kept,  and  certainly  in¬ 
dicating  that  Sennacherib  was  not  the  destroyer  of  the 
city,  but  that  it  continued  on  to  the  next  great  destruction, 
that  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  that  our  conclusion  of  '26 
was  after  all  correct. 

Most  of  these  jar  handles  contained  the  words  “To  the 
King”  and  then  the  name  of  the  pottery.  One  was  found, 
however,  that  was  quite  unique.  It  was  exquisitely  done, 
the  die  had  been  so  delicately  engraved  that  we  required  a 
reading  glass  most  clearly  and  certainly  to  transcribe  it. 
The  lettering  was  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  old 
Hebrew  alphabet  in  use  in  all  that  age  of  Palestinian  his¬ 
tory.  The  inscription  was  in  two  lines  manifestly  ar- 
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ranged  to  be  of  about  the  same  length.  The  upper  line 
read  “To  Eliakim,”  the  lower  line,  “The  servant  of 
Jochin.”  The  word  here  used  for  servant  was  not  **ehed** 
the  usual  word,  but  “woar,”  the  unusual  word  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  mention  of  the  318  “servants”  of  Abraham, 
not  ordinary  servants,  but  rather  clients,  or  officers,  like 
the  servants  of  a  feudal  lord  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then 
**Jochin**  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Jehoiachin,  which  has 
other  illustrations.  It  was  here  manifestly  employed  in 
order  to  make  the  lines  of  about  the  same  length.  The 
full  writing  of  the  king’s  name  would  have  made  the  line 
entirely  too  long.  We  have  here  then  a  jar  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  last  king  but  one  before  the  city  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thus  certainly  was  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  the  destroyer.  This  inscription  reveals  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  engraving  of  the  die  for  the 
stamp. 

The  comparative  culture  of  this  period  of  Palestinian 
civilization  is  very  favorable  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  In 
home  comforts,  industrial  development,  hygienic  provi¬ 
sion  for  water  supply,  plumbing  arrangements,  and  mili¬ 
tary  engineering  there  was  in  this  period  a  high  culture ! 
The  general  level  of  life  must  have  been  high  also,  much 
higher  than  at  the  present  time,  if  Palestinian  culture  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  stripped  of  all  foreign  im¬ 
portations  and  dominating  influences. 

The  difference  between  the  last  Israelite  city,  that  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  first  Israelite  city,  that  of 
Othniel,  is  much  like  the  difference  between  pioneer 
America  of  1800  and  prosperous  America  of  1900.  Or  to 
compare  more  similar  things,  it  is  like  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  squatter  settlement  on  the  edge  of  some  great 
cities  and  a  residential  quarter  of  comfortable  homes  and 
regular  streets.  That  this  is  not  an  extravagant  descrip¬ 
tion  will  clearly  appear  on  an  examination  of  the  next 
level  in  the  Tell  of  Kirjath  Sepher,  that  of  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  Soon  we  shall  see  surprises. 

When  a  section  of  the  last  city  of  the  Israelites  had  been 
uncovered,  completely  cleared,  photographed  and  sur¬ 
veyed  and  carefully  recorded,  we  proceeded  to  the  thank- 
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less  task  of  clearinsr  it  away.  Much  as  we  would  like  to 
leave  these  houses  standing  like  those  at  Pompeii,  that  all 
might  come  and  see,  it  cannot  be  done.  Pompeii  was  the 
only  city  to  be  seen  there;  here  lay  six,  perhaps  seven, 
cities  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to 
proceed  to  examine  the  next  city  below  without  first  tear¬ 
ing  away  the  city  above.  There  was  no  other  way  than  to 
throw  down  the  walls,  dig  up  the  floors  and  pitch  all  over 
the  wall  to  the  heap  outside. 

The  first  thing  to  arrest  our  attention  was  that  there 
was  little  or  no  neutral  material  between  the  debris  of 
the  one  city  and  the  debris  of  the  city  below.  The  moment 
we  got  below  the  floors  and  the  streets,  the  distinctive 
pottery  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  I  began  to  appear.  This  is 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  science  of  old  pots  in 
Palestine  has  been  correctly  worked  out.  Some  would 
say.  Why  should  there  be  such  an  immediate  change,  as  it 
were,  in  a  day?  The  change  was  not  quite  so  sudden  as 
in  a  day.  When  the  second  city  succeeded  the  first  Israel¬ 
ite  city  it  would  be  some  time,  a  few  years  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  much  broken  pottery  would  begin  to  accumulate  in 
the  new  city.  So  that  the  change  was  not  that  of  a  day. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  change  is  most  exact  and 
immediate.  The  product  turned  out  by  the  potters  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  after  Shishak  destroyed  the  first  Israelite 
city  was  a  definitely  new  product,  and  the  old  distinctive 
styles  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  I  passed  away. 

The  difference  between  the  life  and  culture  of  the  city 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  city  which  Othniel  built 
after  the  conquest  was  indeed  very  great.  The  city  which 
Othniel  rebuilt  and  which  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
Rehoboam  to  be  destroyed  by  Shishak  was  an  irregular, 
helter-skelter,  squatter  settlement.  As  it  is  said  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  so  it  appears  that  here  at  Kirjath  Sepher 
each  man  built  his  house  where  and  how  he  pleased. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  real  streets,  just  simple  paths  that 
led  around  among  the  houses.  And  a  large  part  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  near  the  east  gate  was  given  up  to 
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grain  pits,  some  of  which  were  very  large  indeed.  When 
Shishak  burned  the  city,  the  greatness  of  the  conflagration 
was  doubtless  aided  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  grain 
consumed.  Does  anything  make  a  hotter  or  fiercer  fire 
than  burning  grain  ?  Great  heaps  of  grain  charcoal  in  the 
bottom  of  these  pits  testify  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  that 
wrought  the  destruction. 

The  military  defenses  of  this  city  were  naturally  more 
simple  than  of  the  city  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Yet  they 
were  still  very  strong.  The  casemates  were  wanting,  but 
the  wall  carried  up  for  the  second  Israelite  city  seems  to 
have  been  the  continuation  of  the  same  wall  built  by 
Othniel.  The  great  Canaanite  wall,  fourteen  feet  thick 
on  the  south  side,  was  left  by  Othniel,  but  was  not  carried 
up  on  that  scale.  However  there  seemed  to  be  a  wing  wall 
run  for  protection  outside  the  old  Canaanite  wall  from 
the  east  gate  westward  some  distance  where  it  merged 
into  the  old  Canaanite  wall. 

The  pottery  of  this  period  represents  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Israelites  at  this 
time.  The  types  of  pottery  are  Canaanite,  especially  Phil¬ 
istine  types,  adopted,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
adapted,  by  the  Israelites.  The  beautiful  ring-burnished 
pottery  of  the  second  Israelite  city,  that  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  was  preceded  in  this  early  city  by  many  different 
shapes  decorated  with  a  red  wash.  The  most  striking 
types  were  the  bowls  and  dishes  with  two  handles, 
and  the  pottery  with  Philistine  decorations,  the  concentric 
whirls,  the  so-called  Maltese  Cross,  the  square  cross  in 
use  long  before  the  Christian  era  or  its  late  adoption  by 
the  Knight  Templars,  the  swastika,  and  especially  the 
strange  swan-like  bird  with  its  neck  curled  around  over 
its  back.  All  these  designs  were  adopted  from  the  Philis¬ 
tine  pottery,  and  the  Philistines  seem  in  turn  to  have 
earlier  adopted  them  from  the  Cretans.  It  thus  appears 
clearly  that  the  Israelites,  whose  arts  and  crafts  had  so 
greatly  declined  in  the  wilderness,  learned  ceramics  from 
the  Philistines.  From  this  time  on  Philistine  influence 
is  apparent  in  all  Israelite  arts  and  crafts. 
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The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  civilization  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  at  this  period  was  certainly  its  markedly  agricul¬ 
tural  character.  Immediately  that  we  penetra^d  below 
the  floors  and  street  pavements  of  the  second  Israelite 
city  there  began  to  appear  the  grain-pits  large  and  small, 
until  a  great  portion  of  this  cross-section  of  the  Tell  was 
occupied  by  these  silos.  The  fortress  walls  seem  to  have 
been  used  more  as  a  protected  storage  place  for  the  crops 
than  for  any  ordinary  military  defense.  These  people 
coming  from  a  desert-life  to  an  agricultural  land,  a  land 
“flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  i.  e.,  a  land  of  abundance, 
seem  first  of  all  to  have  given  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

These  facts  of  the  civil  life  of  the  people  in  the  promised 
land  in  the  early  days  of  their  occupancy  seem  somewhat 
startling  at  first  and  may  to  some  seem  to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  have  repudiated  the  Biblical  record 
and  have  regarded  the  Israelites  as  only  a  few  desert 
tribes  who  came  into  the  land,  and  so  have  argued  that 
Israel  was  nothing  more  than  a  fragment  of  wandering 
tribes  from  the  wilderness  who  had  no  culture  whatever 
of  any  kind.  A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  not  only 
will  not  justify  this  theory,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
culture  discovered  here  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the 
Biblical  record. 

That  the  people  who  came  out  of  Egypt  according  to 
the  Exodus  account  were  at  that  time  a  cultured  people  is 
as  clearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  as  it  is  expected 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  high  state  of  such  culture  in 
Egypt  at  that  time.  It  is  represented  that  the  people  in  the 
wilderness  built  a  tabernacle.  Certain  persons,  Bezaliel 
and  his  associates,  all  fellow-craftsmen  and  artists,  were 
chosen  because  of  their  skill  to  construct  the  Tabernacle. 
The  art  and  craft  of  Egypt  of  that  period  is  perfectly  well 
known,  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome  or  of  Medieval  Europe  in  wood  carving,  in  textiles, 
in  gold  or  bronze  work.  A  very  brief  inspection  of  that 
great  collection  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  the  Cairo  Mu¬ 
seum,  is  sufficient  to  evidence  this  fact.  That  the  people 
were  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  goes  without 
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saying  of  those  who  lived  so  long  in  Egypt.  Now  in  the 
wilderness  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  agricultural  pursuits,  though  a  little  grain  is 
raised  in  parts  of  the  wilderness.  Undoubtedly  they 
utilized  these  opportunities.  But  for  the  arts  and  crafts, 
after  exercizing  their  skill  in  constructing  the  Tabernacle, 
their  opportunities  were  at  an  end.  No  other  tabernacle 
or  any  other  building  of  any  kind  more  important  than  a 
rude  hut  shelter  here  and  there  was  constructed  in  the 
wilderness.  The  skilled  workmen  who  came  out  of  Egypt 
died  in  the  wilderness.  Two  generations  of  young  men 
grew  up  with  no  opportunity  whatever  to  learn.  Thus 
the  arts  and  crafts  were  lost  to  the  whole  nation  however 
large  it  was.  But  God  in  his  providence  had  provided  a 
teacher  in  the  promised  land ;  the  Philistines,  the  mystery 
people  of  that  ancient  world,  had  come — from  somewhere 
— probably  from  Crete,  and  brought  the  Cretan  art  with 
them.  From  this  time  on  after  the  Conquest,  the  craft  of 
Israel  bears  the  Philistine  stamp.  They  learned  their 
arts  and  crafts  from  their  neighbors. 

But  now  new  conditions  confronted  the  people;  the 
shepherds  did  not  have  to  stray  so  far  from  home  to  sub¬ 
sist  their  flocks,  and  the  new  and  greatly  enlarged  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  agricultural  pursuits  appealed  to  them 
strongly.  These  verdant  valleys,  valleys  indeed  incredibly 
fertile,  attracted  them.  Their  enemies  vanquished,  they 
occupied  the  city,  rebuilt  the  walls  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
plunged  into  the  appealing  effort  to  provide  themselves 
with  grain  for  food  for  man  and  beast  and  they  used  this 
great  fortress  now  in  their  hands  as  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  store  their  harvest.  Then  they  learned  arts  and  crafts 
once  more,  as  their  clumsy  efforts  plainly  show.  Thus 
these  rather  startling  conditions  evidenced  by  the  city 
are  only  startling  until  the  situation  is  clearly  understood ; 
then  it  is  found  to  be  exactly  what  the  historical  record 
demands. 

In  what  then  did  consist  the  distinction  of  this  people,' 
when  they  entered  the  land?  Were  they  an  important, 
not  to  say  unique,  people  in  any  way?  When  God  di¬ 
rected  the  great  series  of  events  called  the  Plagues  of 
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Egypt,  which  were,  in  fact,  great  doings  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  He  did  so  that  “all  the  world  might  know”  that  He 
was  the  L#ord  (Ex.  14:4,  7:5).  When  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  the  Law  was  revealed,  especially  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Tabernacle,  it  was  said  that  the  people  of  the  land, 
the  Promised  Land,  would  “wonder  at  the  great  Statutes” 
(Deuteronomy  4:5-6).  Then  instruction  for  family  re¬ 
ligion  was  given  in  the  law  in  the  words,  “And  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy 
heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil¬ 
dren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt 
bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.”  The  whole  of  this  his¬ 
tory  and  instruction  teaches,  not  that  they  were  to  come 
into  the  land  a  highly  cultured  people  to  teach  the  world 
arts  and  crafts  and  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  but 
that  they  should  be  in  their  homes  a  God-fearing  and 
worshipping  people  and  that  they  should  have  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  world  a  religion  which  for  its  purity 
and  its  uniqueness  should  excite  the  wonder  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  through  Israel  “all  the  world  might  know 
the  Lord.” 

The  wonders  in  Egypt  were,  indeed,  the  greatest  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  power  and  authority  of  God  as  ruler  of  the 
world,  yet  given  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  in  fact, 
tor  all  the  world,  a  proving  of  God  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  statutes,  especially  the  rubric  of  the  Tabernacle 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  ceremonial  symbolical  sys¬ 
tem,  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  work  of  our  Lord,  and  un¬ 
folded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  all  is  in  fact  that 
wonderful  message  of  God  to  a  lost  world  at  which  the 
nations  have  marvelled  wherever  it  has  come.  Of  that 
home  religion,  we  have  here  at  Kirjath  Sepher  the  sym¬ 
bols  which  constitute  an  ocular  demonstration.  In  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  homes  of  this  first  city  of  the  Israelites 
we  found  a  little  family  altar  with  four  horns,  entirely 
undecorated  as  all  Israelite  altars  were  required  to  be. 
There  was  also  found  a  little  ceremonial  lamp  on  a  tiny 
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pedestal  just  high  enough  to  serve  before  this  family 
altar.  The  idea  of  a  central  place  of  worship,  as  the  only 
place  where  religious  rites  might  be  celebrated  or  an  altar 
be  placed,  receives  no  confirmation  here. 

So  then  not  in  any  preeminence  in  culture,  but  rather 
in  the  bringing  in  of  a  purer  religion  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  distinction  of  Israel  at  the  entrance  into 
the  land.  This  is  the  distinct  teaching  of  the  Word.  It 
nowhere  countenances  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  were  a 
people  of  unusual  culture  at  their  entrance  into  the  land, 
but  rather  that  they  were  a  people  brought  in  from  the 
desert  after  two  generations  of  the  simple  and  greatly 
circumscribed  life  of  ‘‘wanderers  in  the  wilderness.”  It 
is  no  derogation  of  their  importance  to  find  the  evidence 
of  this  in  the  ruins  of  Kirjath  Sepher,  or  to  state  it  clearly 
here.  The  idea  that  it  was  otherwise  than  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  those  extraneous  ideas  read  into  the  record 
both  by  those  who  would  unduly  exalt  Israel  as  a  people, 
and  by  those  who  would  belittle  them. 

If,  however,  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
were  lacking  in  the  gentle  attainments  of  civilized  peace, 
they  certainly  lacked  nothing  of  the  stern  and  furious 
violence  of  war,  as  is  attested  by  the  terrific  destruction 
wrought  upon  the  Canaanite  city  which  was  captured  here 
by  Othniel.  One’s  curiosity  is  ever  more  and  more 
aroused  in  the  examination  of  this  fortress,  to  know,  if  it 
were  possible,  how  long  the  siege  of  the  city  lasted,  and 
some  detailed  account  of  the  terrible  days  of  the  progress 
of  the  siege.  That  a  fortress  protected  by  such  cyclopean 
walls,  having  also  an  adequate  water  supply,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  provided  with  ample  facilities  for  storing 
grain,  should  have  been  easily  and  quickly  subjugated  is 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of 
the  facts.  Yet  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  is 
recited  in  the  book  of  Judges  in  eleven  words!  Such  is 
the  condensation  of  ancient  history  constantly  overlooked 
by  most  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writers  never 
merely  gratify  curiosity.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Egyptians  once  besieged  Tell 
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el  Quailefa  for  three  years.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
Othniel  was  a  victor  at  Kirjath-Sepher  in  any  less  time. 

That  which  we  do  know  appallingly  well  is  the  utter 
ruthlessness  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  city  was 
wrought.  Scarcely  any  house-walls  were  left  standing 
in  this  cross-section  which  we  have  excavated ;  only  those 
few,  already  mentioned,  which  were  re-used  as  house- 
walls  in  the  first  Israelite  city  built  here.  Of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  walls,  so  little  was  left  that  it  was  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  that  the  surveyor  could  get  sufficient  bear¬ 
ings  to  discover  and  reconstruct  with  any  reasonable  full¬ 
ness  the  houses  and  the  streets  of  that  city. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  last  and 
the  immediately  preceding  cities  of  the  Bronze  Age,  both 
Canaanite  cities.  The  layers  of  debris  were  distinct 
enough  and  were  separated  by  layers  of  burning,  but  the 
accumulation  of  debris  was  slight,  indicating  a  brief 
period  of  peaceful  occupation.  Moreover  the  history  of 
that  time  is  quite  obscure ;  we  do  not  know  who  wrought 
the  destruction  indicated  by  the  burning,  nor  have  we  any 
clear  indication  of  the  date  at  which  it  took  place  other 
than  the  pottery  date,  the  end  of  the  Middle  Bronze  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age.  We  only  know 
that  a  change  which  marked  the  end  of  a  civilization  and 
the  beginning  of  another  must  have  been  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  What  an  entrancing  story  that  will  be,  if  we 
ever  recover  it  from  the  dust  of  ages.  Both  the  last  Ca¬ 
naanite  city.  Stratum  C,  and  the  preceding  city.  Stratum 
D,  were  of  the  Bronze  Age,  i.  e.,  Canaanite.  Stratum  D 
left  much  better  preserved  walls  and  a  more  regularly 
built  city  plan  than  Stratum  C  which  probably  means  only 
that  the  destroyer  of  the  city  of  Stratum  D  did  not  make 
such  a  ruthless  destruction  as  did  the  Israelites  of  Stratum 
C,  the  last  Canaanite  city. 

At  once  that  we  pass  below  the  layer  of  ashes  left  by 
Othniel  in  his  destruction  of  the  Canaanite  city,  the  posi¬ 
tive  indications  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  too  distinctly 
the  Late  Bronze  Age  appeared.  There  is  always  at  this 
point  in  the  cultural  history  of  Palestine  something  of  a 
commingling  of  Late  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  I;  certain 
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forms  continue.  This  is  probably  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  learned  so  much  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  from  the  Philistines  after  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land.  Naturally  they  imitated  the  models  of 
their  teachers.  But  iron  itself  immediately  gives  way  to 
bronze  when  we  enter  the  Bronze  Age.  The  abruptness  of 
the  introduction  of  iron  is  rather  a  marvel.  Perhaps  cop¬ 
per  was  no  longer  easily  obtained  for  the  making  of 
bronze,  but  most  probably  the  introduction  of  iron  smelt¬ 
ing  by  the  Canaanites,  as  shown  by  Sir  William  Flinders 
Petrie  at  Gerar,  made  the  use  of  iron  easy  and  cheap  as 
compared  with  bronze.  The  immediateness  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  is  a  certainty.  And  equally  certain  it  is  that  it 
was  just  at  that  favorable  juncture  in  human  culture  in 
Palestine  that  Israel  was  led  into  the  Promised  Land. 

The  Canaanite  cities  of  Stratum  C  and  Stratum  D  had 
also  grain  pits  within  the  walls,  but  were  not  so  distinctly 
centers  of  an  agricultural  region  as  was  the  first  Israelite 
city.  Stratum  B.  The  defenses  were  much  superior  to 
the  defenses  of  the  first  Israelite  city,  Stratum  B.  The 
great  Canaanite  wall,  some  four  meters  thick  now  again 
appeared  but  here  at  the  point  of  our  excavations  it  was 
quite  within  the  Israelite  wall  of  revetment,  which  had 
been  placed  outside  it  at  a  later  date.  The  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  these  Canaanite  cities  must  be  left  until  an¬ 
other  season’s  work  carries  the  excavation  down  to  the 
bottom.  The  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  second 
Canaanite  city  in  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  and  after  that 
the  city  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  hold  out  a  great  lure  for 
return  to  the  work.  The  existence  of  the  Early  Bronze 
Age  city  is  not  at  all  in  doubt,  as  we  have  alread}^  made 
three  trial  cuttings  down  to  the  rock  in  order  to  get  the 
complete  stratification. 

It  was  in  the  Middle  Bronze  civilization.  Stratum  D  and 
E,  that  the  great  monument  of  Canaanite  religion  was 
found.  It  was  not  great  in  size,  but  in  importance.  The 
dimensions  were  about  two  feet  by  one,  for,  as  the  top 
was  broken  off,  the  exact  height  cannot  yet  be  known.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  known,  because  the  monu¬ 
ment  has  passed  through  fire  and,  being  limestone,  is 
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badly  affected  by  the  heat.  A  little  more  heat  would  have 
converted  it  into  a  heap  of  lime.  Perhaps  the  other  frag¬ 
ment  did  so  perish,  else  it  would  have  been  found  fallen 
down  together  with  the  larger  piece.  The  sculpture  was 
in  low  relief  and  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  fine  piece 
of  artistic  work.  The  action  of  the  fire  and  the  effect  of 
chemicals  and  moisture  in  the  soil  have  made  it  now  some¬ 
what  rough  on  the  surface  and  so  near  to  disintegration 
that  a  brushing  with  a  stiff  brush  might  brush  it  all  away. 
A  photograph  was  made  by  expert  arranging  of  lights 
and  shadows  in  such  fashion  that  the  photograph  re¬ 
veals  the  design  better  than  the  sculpture  itself  now  does. 
Then  the  artist,  Mr.  Baumont,  made  a  crayon  drawing 
which  shows  the  real  intent  of  the  monument  clearly.  An 
ordinary  photograph  of  a  low  relief  is  only  what  one 
eye  sees,  and  sometimes  seems  to  stand  out  and  sometimes 
to  be  an  indentation.  Only  a  stereoscopic  view  which 
photographs  what  each  eye  sees  can  properly  represent 
the  monument  as  it  is.  This  sculpture  represents  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  divinity ;  whether  a  god  or  goddess  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine,  as  the  head  is  wanting.  It  is  clad  in 
a  long  sacerdotal  robe,  the  bare  feet  showing  below.  A 
great  serpent  coils  seductively  about  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  divinity,  the  tail  near  the  feet  and  the  head  pointing 
to  the  heart.  It  gives  us  the  first  clear  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Canaanite  religion  of 
which  some  pointed  indications  have  already  come  out  of 
the  excavations  at  Beisan  and  Gezer.  The  significance  of 
this  remarkable  monument  will  be  reserved  for  discus¬ 
sion  under  the  last  head,  the  Significance  of  the  Findings 
at  Kirjath  Sepher. 

Pottery  Chronology. 

Two  subjects  are  more  or  less  puzzling  to  most  Bibical 
students,  pottery  and  chronology.  Biblical  chronology 
so-called,  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  for  a  long  time ;  I 
say  Biblical  chronology  “so-called,”  for  in  fact  it  is  not 
truly  Biblical,  the  Bible  nowhere  has  it.  It  is  only  esti¬ 
mated  from  a  few  scattered  items  of  chronological  ma¬ 
terial  and  calculated  from  genealogies  from  which  the 
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Bible  never  makes  such  calculations.  The  fact  that  no 
two  chronologies  agree  and  that  succeeding  editions  of 
chronological  estimates  present  many  corrections  show 
that  the  chronologies  are  not  really  Biblical;  succeeding 
editions  of  the  Bible  are  not  so  corrected.  It  is  a  lament¬ 
able  thing  that  many  devout  persons  pin  their  faith  to 
somebody’s  chronology  of  the  Bible  and  try  to  make  the 
Bible  yield  an  explanation  in  accord  with  it,  instead  of 
correcting  the  chronologies  by  the  Bible. 

Then  pottery  is  another  vexation  to  many  students  of 
the  Bible.  They  cannot  understand  why  explorers  in 
Bible  lands  should  be  so  much  wedded  to  old  broken 
crockery  ware.  That  Jeremiah  and  other  of  the  Biblical 
writers  might  have  been  interested  in  pot-sherds  seems 
natural  enough  to  them,  but  that  any  modem  scholar 
should  concern  himself  about  pot-sherds  seems  an  affec¬ 
tation  or  worse. 

Now  when  I  have  joined  these  two  mysteries  together  to 
write  of  pottery  chronology,  it  may  seem  to  some  the 
acme  of  professional  affectation.  It  is  not;  the  Bible- 
loving  public  must  learn  to  know  and  love  pot-sherds,  for 
they  alone  are  to  bring  to  some  real  conclusion  the  age¬ 
long  controversy  about  dates,  and  give  us  a  reliable  chron¬ 
ology  that  is  truly  Biblical,  because  it  is  composed  of 
the  same  elements  and  follows  the  same  principles  used 
by  the  Biblical  writers.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  turn  pottery  chronology  into  the  exact  mathe¬ 
matical  terms  of  our  chronology  is  doubtful.  But,  at  least, 
we  shall  get  within  a  half  century  of  exact  dates  B.  C. 
and  that  is  much  nearer  than  the  difference  between  dis¬ 
putants  of  the  chronological  problem.  Perhaps  many  do 
not  know  that  scholars  today  vary  as  much  as  three  cen¬ 
turies  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus  and  every  other  date  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  before  and  after  that  is  affected 
by  it! 

Take  a  look  at  Old  Testament  chronology  in  comparison 
with  our  chronology : 

(1)  Our  system  of  chronology  is  epochal,  B.  C.  and 
A.  D.  Old  Testament  writers  know  nothing  of  such  an 
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epoch.  They  looked  at  events  round  about  them;  their 
chronology  was  synchronistic. 

(2)  We  view  history  in  a  line  of  succession;  those 
Biblical  writers  viewed  it  almost  wholly  on  a  plane  of 
contemporaneity.  So  ingrained  was  this  in  their  think¬ 
ing,  that  by  a  grammatical  device,  the  vav  conversive, 
they  transferred  themselves  theoretically  to  the  plane  of 
events  described. 

(3)  Our  system  of  chronology  is  mathematical  accord¬ 
ing  to  astronomic  time.  Old  Testament  writers  had  nei¬ 
ther  clocks  nor  calendars.  They  necessarily  reckoned 
by  events. 

(4)  Numbers  in  the  Old  Testament  are  sometimes 
merely  symbolical  and  descriptive;  at  times  “thousands” 
means  multitudes  and  “forty”  is  used  like  our  word 
“decade.” 

Now  compare  these  characteristics  of  Old  Testament 
chronology  with  the  elements  and  principles  that  underlie 
pottery  chronology. 

(1)  Pottery  chronology  is  not  epochal,  but  compara¬ 
tive  ;  it  determines  dates  by  resemblances  of  culture. 

(2)  It  is  not  mathematical,  but  descriptive;  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  phase  of  culture  exactly  as  the  Victorian  Age 
stands  for  a  phase  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture. 

(3)  It  always  views  Old  Testament  culture  on  the 
plane  of  contemporaneity. 

The  test  of  any  system  of  chronology  is  the  way  it  fits 
the  history.  By  this  test  pottery  chronology  stands.  The 
pottery  characterizes,  indeed,  the  Age  to  which  it  belongs. 
Wherever  we  are  able  to  test  it  by  laying  it  side  by  side 
with  Biblical  history,  it  always  fits.  The  pottery  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  shows  just  such 
a  break  as  the  record  sets  forth,  the  Great  Break  in  the 
history  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley  where  for  2,600  years 
there  was  no  civilization,  no  occupancy,  no  history.  There 
is  one  pottery  date  in  the  Patriarchal  history.  Again  at 
Kirjath  Sepher  there  appeared  an  exact  date  for  the  Con¬ 
quest.  A  great  layer  of  burning  marked  a  change  in  the 
civilization.  It  is  unmistakable  and  the  significance  is 
also  unmistakable;  for  everything  below  that  level  is 
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Bronze  Age  and  Canaanite;  everything  above  that  level 
is  Iron  Age  and  Israelite.  There  is  no  neutral  layer  of 
debris.  The  Conquest  took  place  exactly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Iron  Age,  probably  because  the  introduction  of 
the  iron  smelting  furnaces  by  the  Philistines  at  just  that 
time  determined  forever  the  change  to  the  use  of  the 
cheaper  metal  iron.  Thus  we  have  another  exact  pottery 
date  from  which  to  adjust  dates  of  events  forward  and 
backwards. 

IV. 

Significance  of  the  Findings  at  Kirjath  Sepher 

(1)  The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  finding  is  the  complete  attestation  of  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  method;  the  pottery  always  ran  true  to  form  and 
each  layer  of  civilization  as  we  went  down  in  the  mound 
of  ruins  presented  invariably  and  immediately  the  char¬ 
acteristic  pottery  attributed  to  it  by  the  accepted  scheme 
of  pottery  history  of  Palestine.  This  was  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization  in  this 
land,  since  here  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  is  an  absolutely  con¬ 
secutive  history  of  culture  unbroken  by  any  long  un¬ 
occupied  periods.  Thus  the  results  here  become  a  com¬ 
plete  attestation  of  the  method  in  pottery  history.  The 
surface  layer,  stratum  A,  representing  the  last  Israelite 
city,  presented  always  and  only  the  characteristic  pottery 
of  that  period  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  Early  Iron  Age  II. 
Immediately  that  we  stripped  away  the  walls  and  pave¬ 
ments  of  this  city  and  went  down  to  the  next  stratum,  B, 
the  characteristic  pottery  of  Early  Iron  II  disappeared 
and  there  was  only  that  of  Early  Iron  I,  the  time  of  the 
kings  of  the  Monarchy  and  back  over  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  Then  when  this  layer  was  cleared  away,  imme¬ 
diately,  in  stratum  C,  we  passed  out  of  the  Iron  Age  into 
the  Late  Bronze  Age  and  the  characteristic  shapes  and 
designs  of  that  Age  were  found.  So  it  was  in  stratum  D 
and  in  stratum  E,  which  both  together  represented  the 
Middle  Bronze  Age.  Destruction  had  been  followed  by 
rebuilding  in  the  same  cultural  Age.  Stratum  F  we  did 
not  yet  touch  in  the  excavations,  except  in  the  pits  dug 
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down  to  the  bottom  of  the  debris  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  complete  knowledge  of  the  stratification.  That 
stratum  presents  the  pottery  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age. 

(2)  The  second  finding  is  that  the  pottery  history  and 
the  written  history  in  the  Biblical  record,  wherever  they 
touch,  were  the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  many  things 
recorded  in  Scripture  of  which  we  have  found  as  yet  no 
tface  in  the  excavations ;  and  there  are  many  things  found 
in  the  investigations  of  which  the  Biblical  record  makes 
no  mention.  The  important  and  significant  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  wherever  they  touch  the  same  matters  they 
entirely  agree.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  but  wherever  in  Palestine  Bib¬ 
lical  history  has  been  touched.  The  Civilization  of  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  represented  to  have  been  around 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  was  found  actually  to  have  been 
there  (Cf.  Explorations  at  Sodom).  The  horrid  con¬ 
ditions  of  Canaanite  worship  and  morals  which  called  for 
a  divine  sentence  of  capital  punishment  is  fully  verified, 
not  only  in  the  debasing  serpent  worship  of  the  Canaanite 
monument  at  Kirjath  Sepher  but  already  hinted  at  in  the 
discoveries  at  Taanach  and  Beth  Shean,  and  also  in  the 
results  of  the  extensive  work  at  Gezer.  The  strange  and 
sometimes  startling  conduct  of  the  Patriarchs,  almost  in¬ 
credible  from  our  standpoint,  is  found  to  be  fully  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Code  of  Khammurabi 
still  in  force  long  after  the  political  dominance  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  had  passed  away.  The  descent  of  the  Patriarchs 
into  Egypt  and  their  reception  there,  an  incredible  story 
without  a  satisfactory  background,  is  found  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  in  accord  with  the  political  conditions  in  Egypt  at 
that  time,  the  Hyksos  domination  in  Egypt.  Then  the 
Exodus  fits  exactly  into  the  niche  prepared  for  it,  the 
only  500-year  period  of  quiet  in  Palestine  when  the  great 
nations  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  so  refrained  from 
attack  that  it  was  possible  for  Israel  to  occupy  the  Bridge 
of  Nations  and  grow  great  without  serious  interference 
by  either  Egypt  on  the  west,  Assyria  on  the  east,  or  the 
Hittites  on  the  north.  The  Conquest  is  clearly  shown  at 
Kirjath  Sepher  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age. 
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And  the  greatness  of  Israel’s  army,  so  often  belittled  by 
criticism,  is  attested  by  the  character  of  the  fortress  which 
they  were  able  to  subdue.  That  they  did  subdue  it  is 
made  certain  by  the  heaps  of  ashes  left,  below  which 
everything  is  Canaanite  and  above  which  everything  is 
Israelite. 

(3)  More  in  general,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
peculiar  life  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Israelite  ages  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  is  found  in  the  ruins.  It  is  something 
much  more  easily  experienced  than  described.  Day  by 
day  in  the  excavations  we  live  in  the  history  of  those 
times  as  recorded  in  the  Bible  until  a  subtle  influence 
seems  to  pervade  everything,  a  persuasion  of  exact  famili¬ 
arity.  It  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  words  so  often 
heard  by  those  who  begin  to  be  familiar  with  Bible  Lands, 
“We  just  live  in  the  Bible  here.” 

(4)  The  horrid  religion  and  morals  of  the  Canaanites 
is  fully  certified.  This  brings  up  a  difficult,  and  some¬ 
times  painful,  problem  of  Old  Testament  culture.  A  class 
of  students  have  set  up  a  standard  of  ethics  for  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  which  they  claim  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
conform,  therefore  we  have  their  repudiation  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  sentence  against  the  Canaanites  as  an  unworthy  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God.  Therefore,  again,  they  say  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  book  of  low  moral  standard  and  cannot  be 
a  reliable  guide  of  conduct,  or  properly  a  part  of  the  Bible. 
That  Scripture  is  not  to  guide  us,  but  that  we  are  to  guide 
Scripture,  may  seem  a  bold  statement  of  their  views, 
but  is  in  fact  simply  their  views  stripped  of  all  rhetorical 
camouflage.  Such  a  view  forgets  altogether  that  the 
divine  ruler  of  the  Bible  is  also  the  God  of  providence. 
If  he  is  not  allowed  to  deal  as  seemeth  him  good  with 
peoples  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  what  are  we 
to  say  when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  such  a  catastrophe 
as  Mont  Pelee  or  the  Japanese  earthquake,  or,  for  that 
matter,  with  the  fact,  the  universal  fact,  of  death  itself? 
All  men  die  some  time,  in  some  way.  May  not  the  Ruler 
of  all  the  world  determine  the  time  and  the  way?  Besides 
this,  the  nations  of  earth  in  the  administration  of  justice 
find  it  right  and  necessary  at  times  to  execute  horrible 
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criminals  for  the  good  of  the  community.  May  not  the 
God  of  nations  as  of  men  do  the  same  with  individuals 
or  with  people  on  occasion.  This  last  idea  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  perplexing  problem,  the  occasion. 
Now  the  revelation  of  the  excavations  at  Kirjath  Sepher 
concerning  the  character  of  the  religion  and  morals  of 
the  Canaanites  presents  to  us  that  occasion.  Who  can  say 
it  was  not  necessary  for  God  to  clear  a  place  in  the  hor¬ 
rible  culture  of  that  land  and  age  in  order  to  find  a  place 
to  plant  a  better  vine?  Debasing  snake  worship  gives 
one  horrifying  glimpse  into  that  necessity. 

(5)  Of  the  home  religion  of  the  Israelites  just  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Conquest,  we  have  not  very  much  evidence  of 
a  positive  kind,  but  very  much  of  a  negative  character. 
If  the  Israelites  had  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  Canaan¬ 
ites,  it  would  have  shown  very  plainly  in  the  ruins;  in¬ 
stead,  there  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  they  threw 
down  the  High  Places  and  broke  the  sacred  pillars,  the 
holy  stones,  of  the  Canaanites  who  preceded  them.  If 
cutting  off  vicious  habits  is  evidence  of  moral  living  as 
well  as  the  practicing  of  virtues  (Cf.  the  First  Psalm), 
such  conduct  of  the  Israelites  toward  the  Canaanite  prac¬ 
tices  becomes  very  significant. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence  of  a  very  positive 
character:  the  little  home  altar  and  the  tiny  ceremonial 
lamp  points  to  the  fact  that  the  pious  injunctions  in  the 
wilderness  period  were  practiced  at  Kirjath  Sepher  when 
the  Israelites  had  become  settled  in  the  Promised  Land. 

(6)  One  of  the  most  patent  and  overwhelmingly  at¬ 
tested  facts  of  the  later  history  of  the  Israelites  was  the 
great  industrial  development  under  the  Kings  of  Judah 
as  evidenced  in  the  second  Israelite  city  here.  Kirjath 
Sepher  was  not  one  of  the  cities  at  the  center  of  things  in 
the  kingdom,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  frontier  city,  a  backwoods 
place,  as  we  of  the  occidental  world  are  wont  to  say.  Yet 
here  was,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  statement  of  the 
evidence,  a  high  industrial  development  which  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  anticipates  the  development  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Age. 
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(7)  The  last,  and  in  the  present  critical  controversy, 
the  most  important  finding  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  as  indeed, 
in  some  measure  everywhere  in  Palestinian  excavations, 
is  that  the  Patriarchal  and  Prophetic  history  in  the 
Bible  is  exactly  that  which  is  found  in  the  pottery  record, 
and  such  could  not  be  prepared,  imitated  or  counterfeited, 
if  you  please,  at  a  late  date. 

This  history  is  being  exactly  corroborated  by  the  exca¬ 
vations.  But  myths,  legends,  and  folk-lore  are  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  archaeological  researches  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Manners  and  customs  may  sometimes  be,  but  the 
events  not.  If  at  any  time  they  are  ever  so  confirmed, 
they  become  at  once,  for  that  very  reason,  not  myths  and 
legends  and  folk-lore,  but  history.  Why  so?  Because  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  correctly  at  a  late  date  historical 
events  of  which  there  are  no  records.  According  to  the 
prevailing  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  many  of  the  prophecies,  there  were  no  records  even 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  alleged  events.  Such 
a  claim  demands  of  us  something  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credulity.  There  is  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  once  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  in  central  and 
southern  Africa,  but  no  history  of  it  can  be  attempted, 
because  there  are  no  records.  A  romance  like  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Mines  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  Will  anybody 
call  that  history?  The  marvelous  ruins  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  of  India  are  most  interesting,  but  no  history 
can  be  written,  because  there  are  no  records  even  nearly 
contemporaneous.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  and  Greece 
with  their  marvelous  remains,  are  yet  a  part  of  history, 
because  we  have  historical  records  contemporaneous  with 
the  events.  If  we  did  not  possess  Spanish  and  Italian 
records,  could  anyone  today  write  a  real  history  even  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  less  than  five  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Yet  a  longer  time  elapsed  between  the  Patriarchal 
events  and  the  production  of  the  oldest  of  the  written 
documents  which,  according  to  the  theory,  was  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  history  which  is  now  being  proved  up  most 
exactly  by  archaelogical  discoveries.  Such  is  in  fact  real 
history  which  calls  for  contemporaneous  records. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY 

BY  A.  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  D.D. 

BEND,  OREGON 

Some  wonder  why  any  intelligent  young  men  choose 
the  Gospel  Ministry.  They  think  they  know  exactly  why 
the  profession  is  not  overcrowded.  In  many  High  Schools 
the  boys  and  the  girls  smile  meaningly  when  asked  how 
many  plan  to  become  Minister3  of  the  Gospel  or  devote 
themselves  to  whole  time  Christian  Service.  Many  pity 
the  poor  Minister  and  his  wife,  as  yoke-fellow  victims  of 
slow  torture  martyrdom !  Let  us  honestly  face  the  truth. 

When  I  first  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God  the  call  to 
the  Ministry,  as  a  boy,  **Be  a  Minister/*  I  unhesitatingly 
said  “No.”  The  still,  small  voice  quietly  repeated  the 
same  words  with  the  authority  of  sunlight.  I  shuddered 
at  the  spectre  of  being  buried  alive.  I  do  not  know  just 
why;  but  I  still  feel  the  horror  of  that  dismal  prospect, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  though  fifty  years  ago.  When  the 
sweet  voice  repeated  the  words,  as  distinctly  as  ever  ut¬ 
tered  by  any  mortal,  I  recognized  it  as  the  voice  of  God  to 
me ;  and  I  used  my  will  and  said,  “/  will/*  From  that  day 
until  this  a  supreme  joy  has  dwelt  in  my  soul,  as  the 
peace  of  the  deep  sea  over  which  storms  sweep  in  vain. 
How  come? 

I  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry,  April  24,  1889 ; 
and  I  have  unhesitatingly  scorned  any  and  every  tempta¬ 
tion  to  turn  aside  into  some  other  profession,  or  vocation. 
If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  and  was  free  to  choose,  I 
would  again  choose  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  know  He  has  said  to  me,  “I  have  called  you, 
that  my  joy  may  be  in  you  and  that  your  joy  may  be 
full.”  Is  there  a  reason? 

As  I  have  of  late  been  thinking  over  this  vital  problem 
of  these  days,  my  convictions  have  crystallized  into  this 
form,  **The  lure  of  the  Gospel  Ministry**  For  years  we 
have  been  hearing  and  reading  the  lure  of  many  things  of 
the  world.  An5rthing  mysterious  has  a  lure  for  the 
human  mind.  The  lure  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  stands  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  beckons  the  noblest  souls  to  follow  into  the 
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unknown  and  the  glorious.  “We  are  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.** 

As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  in  Nature  we  are 
watching  and  praying  for  the  scientists.  They  are  our 
workmen,  workmen  of  God,  fellow-workers  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Nature  is  charged  with  hidden 
truths,  as  it  is  with  electricity;  and  these  truths  mean 
more  to  us  than  to  even  the  scientists.  We  bid  them  God¬ 
speed.  Is  there  in  all  the  knowledge  of  earthly  things 
anjdhing  more  alluring  than  the  material  atom?  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  thought  to  be  a  solid,  an  ultimate,  iso¬ 
lated  particle.  The  word  means,  according  to  this  theory, 
“indivisible.”  The  different  atoms  were  the  elements 
from  which  all  things  earthly  were  made.  Radioactivity 
was  the  gleam  that  led  on  to  more  ultimate  facts.  The 
atom  is  an  electrical  system,  like  our  solar  system;  and 
its  solidity  is  an  illusion  by  reason  of  the  inconceivable 
velocity  of  the  electrons  around  their  nucleus.  The  hy¬ 
drogen  atom  has  one  electron  whirling  about  its  nucleus, 
the  simplest  of  all;  and  the  electrons  increase  in  number 
in  a  definite  series  of  atoms  up  to  uranium,  which  is  num¬ 
ber  ninety-two.  The  mathematical  and  scientific  mind 
sees  in  this  search  for  the  truths  of  Nature  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  possible  for  the  existence  of  the  Creator, 
whose  thoughts  thus  embodied  we  are  beginning  to  read 
after  Him.^ 

As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  in  history  we  are 
lured  on  by  the  triumphs  of  the  geologist  and  the  archae¬ 
ologist.  “The  groves  were  God's  first  temples”;  but  the 
first  book  that  He  wrote  for  us  to  read  has  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  for  its  leaves,  and  they  waited  for  ages 
before  man  began  to  decipher  its  messages  from  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  After  man  began  to  work  out  the  plans  of  God,  his 
works  were  buried  in  ruins,  and  thus  preserved  for  this 
searching,  scientific  age.^ 

iSee  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1928,  “The  Atom,”  by  Dr. 
Wishart. 

2  Dr.  Kyle,  President  of  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  is  con¬ 
ducting  archaeological  work  in  Palestine.  He  has  written  three 
volumes  of  transcendent  interest: — Moses  and  the  Monuments,  The 
Problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments. 
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As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  Bible  has  the 
strongest  appeal  of  all  books  ever  written  by  the  hand  of 
man.  “Men  spoke  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (2  Peter  1:21).  Sir  Walter  Scott  rightly  said, 
“There  is  only  one  book.”  It  is  a  marvel;  and  its  lure 
ever  deepens  as  we  study  it  more  thoroughly  and  more 
sympathetically.  As  all  Nature  is  the  work  of  God,  more 
or  less  beautiful,  and  more  or  less  useful  to  us;  so  the 
Bible  is  the  truth  of  God,  inspired  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  “holy  men,”  more  or  less  beautiful,  more  or  less 
useful  to  us.  The  progress  of  this  revelation  of  God  to 
man  as  recorded  down  the  centuries  in  the  Bible  beckons 
on  the  enquiring  mind  to  know  the  way  of  life  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  scientists  have  pursued  their  task  of  trailing  the 
atom  to  its  utmost  lair. 

The  classic  illustration  of  this  growing  consciousness  of 
God  and  the  understanding  of  His  will  is  found  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  there 
came  the  general  hope  of  deliverance  for  man  through 
man.  Moses  spoke  of  Him  as  one  like  unto  himself. 
Isaiah  gives  two  wonderful  descriptions  of  Him,  seem¬ 
ingly  conflicting  but  really  complementary,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  book,  and  in  the  fifty-third.  He  was  to  be 
a  mighty  king  and  yet  lowly  and  despised  of  man.  Micah, 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Messiah  came,  foretold  the 
good  fortune  of  Bethlehem  Ephrathah,  “Out  of  thee 
shall  One  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  the  Ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old,  from  ever¬ 
lasting”  (Micah  5:2).  When  John  the  Baptist  saw  Him 
coming  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan,  he  said,  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  Who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  In 
Jesus  Christ  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years  were 
fully  realized.  “I  came  to  fulfill.” 

The  greatest  lure  of  earth  is  the  mystery  of  God  in 
Human  Nature.  This  is  the  specific  study  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  and  its  perpetual  practice.  We  often  wonder 
why  educated  man  did  not  begin  a  thousand  years  ago 
where  he  really  did  begin  a  hundred  years  ago  to  learn 
about  Nature.  We  marvel  yet  more  why  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  begin  a  thousand 
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years  ago  to  study  Human  Nature  as  they  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  do.  This  untoward  delay  is  the  more  surpris¬ 
ing  when  we  realize  that  Jesus  Christ  knew  Human  Na¬ 
ture  and  tried  to  teach  the  secrets  to  His  disciples,  but  He 
had  to  confess,  “Ye  are  not  able  to  understand  them  now.” 
Jesus  was  the  revelation,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  Human¬ 
ity,  even  “tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are.”  He  always 
called  Himself  “The  Son  of  Man.”  “He  knew  what  was 
in  man.” 

Many  have  made  a  bogey  of  Calvin’s  “Total  Depravity.” 
Joseph  Cook  exhorts  us  to  “Make  a  distinction  between 
total  depravity  and  total  corruption.”  Naturally  every 
part  of  our  complex  being  is  less  than  perfect,  more  or 
less  dwarfed,  perverted,  tainted;  but  in  every  normal 
human  being  there  is  goodness  and  a  desire  to  be  better, 
sleeping  but  never  dead.  Jesus  knew  this,  taught  this, 
practiced  this;  and  thus  He  rescued  the  vilest  as  well  as 
the  best  to  the  possibilities  of  their  life.  He  shocked  the 
Pharisees ;  but  He  thrilled  the  sinners  with  a  new  and  un¬ 
dreamed  inspiration. 

As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  in  man  we  feel 
and  understand  as  no  others  can,  the  deepest  needs  and 
the  highest  possibilities  of  our  fellowman.  Others  can 
see  the  need  of  material  help,  and  they  give  money  or  its 
equivalent.  We  are  a  philanthropic  nation  and  our  charity 
has  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  taking  cheer  and  uplift. 
Others  think  that  bettering  the  outward  conditions  of  the 
masses  will  turn  slums  into  paradises.  But  the  more 
material  help  we  give  to  the  bolshevist  the  worse  he  be¬ 
comes  and  the  more  dangerous.  If  in  studying  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  God  in  man  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  we  know  that  man’s  real  need  is  not  money 
nor  food.  Man  is  not  what  his  outward  conditions  make 
him,  but  what  he  is.  Every  one  makes  for  himself  his 
own  personal  world,  his  life,  his  happiness,  his  success. 

Darkest  Africa  appealed  to  David  Livingston.  The 
“open  sore  of  the  world”  was  a  challenge  to  his  manhood. 
Pioneers  adventure  into  new  and  unknown  lands  to  im¬ 
prove  the  land,  find  hidden  treasures,  and  amass  wealth. 
The  finest  pioneering  is  into  the  vast  wastes  of  human 
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life  to  build  up  immortal  character.  The  Gospel  Ministry 
makes  this  its  characteristic  function.  Other  vocations 
afford  opportunities  for  this  supreme  work  of  man ;  but  a 
“good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ”  gives  his  whole  life  to  this 
Godlike  service.  The  reward  is  not  in  money,  nor  in 
fame;  for  the  world  does  not  yet  recognize  its  nobility. 
Its  satisfaction  is  that  we  are  working  with  God. 

The  prospector  for  gold  amid  the  mountains,  on  ridge 
or  in  canyon,  gets  the  gold  fever,  which  more  and  more 
raises  his  temperature.  The  true  doctor  becomes  enamored 
of  the  search  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  disease.  The 
Gospel  Minister  has  “the  cure  of  souls”  as  the  greatest 
lure  of  life.  He  adds  his  prayers  to  the  efforts  of  learned 
and  skillful  men,  taught  of  God  to  heal  the  body ;  but  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit  of  man  he  stands  alone  with  God 
and  ministers  to  needy  souls.  Today  two  women  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  different  places  came  to  me,  asking  for  help 
in  the  deepest  matters  of  their  souls.  Not  as  a  quack,  nor 
as  a  miracle  worker,  but  as  one  knowing  the  need  and  the 
cure  of  souls  I  ministered  to  them  in  God’s  name;  and 
they  went  their  way  with  a  new  spirit,  and  new  hope  for 
the  days  to  come. 

The  Divine  Physician  is  our  Exemplar  and  our  Com¬ 
panion  in  this  divine  pursuit.  The  Gospel  Minister  is  thus 
brought  into  continual  and  vital  touch  with  the  Jesus  of 
history  and  the  Christ  of  today.  No  other  life  so  enthrals 
us  with  the  glory  of  God’s  life  lived  in  man  as  that  of  the 
lowly  “Son  of  God,”  Who  said,  “Whatsoever  the  Father 
directs,  that  I  do.”  The  only  abiding  power  that  can  en¬ 
able  us  to  minister  and  still  be  strong  and  still  be  lowly  is 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  foretaste  of  heaven 
while  we  still  dwell  in  the  flesh  comes  to  us  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God’s  abiding  presence  and  His  unfailing 
guidance  and  illumination.  It  was  a  wonderful  encomium 
to  say  of  an  honored  man,  “He  was  fit  to  sit  with  kings.” 
Jesus  said  and  has  never  retracted  His  encomium,  “If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word ;  and  my  Father  will 
love  him ;  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him.” 
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In  the  business  world  men  now  face  “the  dead  line  at 
forty.”  It  is  appalling,  for  man  that  should  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  There  is  no  “dead  line  at  forty”  in  the  Gospel 
Ministry.  There  is  no  “dead  line”  at  sixty,  nor  at  seventy. 
His  art  does  not  depend  upon  the  tricks  of  trade  nor  upon 
the  latest  whims  of  fashion.  As  his  experience  with  hu¬ 
man  nature  increases  and  his  spiritual  personality  ripens 
and  becomes  more  and  more  Christlike,  his  power  in¬ 
creases  and  his  very  presence  is  a  benediction.  The  “pass¬ 
ing  show”  of  earth  dazzles  and  allures  for  the  moment; 
and  the  triumphs  of  human  genius  interests  the  enquiring 
mind;  but  the  human  soul  spontaneously  turns  to  the 
higher  part  of  life,  which  links  him  with  God,  making  him 
human ;  and  his  profound  desire  is  to  rest  upon  the  assur¬ 
ing  promises  of  eternal  love.  Thus  more  and  more,  as  the 
fleeting  things  of  the  external  world  change  and  decay, 
the  serious  man  and  the  thoughtful  woman  give  chief 
place  to  “the  man  of  God,”  whose  whole  life  is  made  ra¬ 
diant  with  the  joyous  mysteries  of  immortality. 

The  civilized  world  has  gone  mad  over  the  triumphs  of 
man’s  genius.  We  are  thankful  for  all  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  present  day,  and  that  we  were  not 
bom  a  century  earlier  in  the  world’s  history.  As  always 
there  is  a  real  peril  in  prosperity,  a  higher  failure  in  lower 
success.  When  the  Israelites  of  old  had  good  success, 
they  forgot  God  and  plunged  into  ruin.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  after  three  thousand  years.  This  is  a  mechanical 
age.  The  thoughts  of  men  are  flxed  upon  material  things. 
“The  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches” 
are  choking  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  heroic  to  flght  against 
impending  horrors  of  barbarous  hordes,  regardless  of 
self ;  but  it  is  yet  more  heroic  to  contend  against  the  ma¬ 
terialism  that  is  sapping  the  strength  of  manhood  and 
blighting  the  beauty  of  womanhood.  The  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  the  leaders  of  those  that  believe  in  God  and 
practice  the  immortal  virtues. 

One  distinct  feature  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  is  preach¬ 
ing.  Preparing  sermons  has  the  lure  of  making  the  flnest 
literature  in  the  simple  beauty  of  thought  and  diction. 
The  greater  our  care  and  zeal  to  create  the  best  possible 
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the  greater  the  appeal  and  the  inspiration.  Treating  the 
highest  themes  of  human  life,  as  they  are  blended  with  the 
life  of  God,  brings  our  soul  into  a  vital  touch  with  God, 
giving  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  The  preaching  of  these  ser¬ 
mons  has  the  lure  of  achievement  in  expression,  by  living 
voice,  finding  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  hear 
them.  As  if  this  glory  were  not  enough  to  challenge 
every  human  soul  we  have  the  radio  that  brings  to  the 
home  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  oratory  and  spirit¬ 
ual  aspiration.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  audience,  then  we 
must  give  them  something  nearly  as  good  as  that  which 
they  can  hear  from  the  largest  pulpits,  while  sitting  in 
their  own  homes.  We  may  not  be  able  to  quite  come  up 
to  what  is  “on  the  air” ;  but  the  added  inspiration  of  the 
presence  of  others  and  the  personal  touch  and  vision  will 
crown  our  efforts  with  success.  The  radio  is  a  challenge 
that  fires  to  renewed  zeal.  And  Paul  assures  us  that  “it 
is  God’s  good  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe”  (1  Cor.  1:21). 

“Cui  bono?”  Does  the  Gospel  Minister  get  anywhere? 
What  is  the  fruit  of  his  life,  the  products  of  his  labors? 
The  educator  forgets  toil  and  disappointments  when  he 
thinks  that  in  time  the  pupil  will  have  a  cultured  mind, 
get  out  of  the  ruts  of  ignorance,  and  be  free  to  think  and 
serve.  The  Gospel  Minister  is  often  overwhelmed  by  de¬ 
feat  and  failure  and  despair;  but  ever  and  anon  he  gets 
glimpses  of  the  finished  product  of  a  Christian  soul.  A 
Mary  Magdalene  may  be  won  to  love  for  Christ  and  to  a 
Christlike  life.  A  Matthew  may  be  led  to  follow  the  “Son 
of  Man,”  to  manhood,  and  to  ministry.  A  Zacchaeus  of 
greed  may  be  transformed  into  a  generous,  loving  bene¬ 
factor.  Many  Christian  men  and  women  may  be  cheered 
and  strengthened,  and  inspired  to  attain  to  greater 
heights.  The  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  was  to  show  us,  not  merely  His  essential 
nature,  but  also  the  glory  of  the  life  that  is  lived  by  His 
Spirit,  when  it  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil  and  enters  into 
the  spiritual  realm,  in  the  Home  Eternal. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  for  nineteen  hundred  years  have 
been  praying,  “Thy  Kingdom  Come.”  It  has  not  come 
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fully  yet,  but  it  is  coming.  Christ  is  depending  upon  His 
disciples  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom.  He  furnishes  the 
Spirit,  but  we  all  are  the  agents  through  whom  He  works. 
The  lure  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  finds  its  climax  in  this 
triumph  of  God  in  the  earth.  The  progress  depends  upon 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  in  fighting 
against  sin  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  is  the  Christ- 
like  privilege  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  enhearten 
these  soldiers  and  to  lead  them  on  to  the  greater  victories 
of  the  future.  When  at  length  it  shall  be  proclaimed  from 
the  battlements  of  Heaven,  “Behold,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  are  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  His 
Christ,”  it  will  be  an  eternal  satisfaction  and  joy  to  be 
able  to  say,  “I  was  there ;  and  I  did  my  best.”  Then  shall 
the  God  of  Heaven  say,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


THE  SOURCE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 

BY  PROF.  HERMANN  S.  FICKE,  PH.D. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

In  1856  the  pioneer  of  American  spiritism,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  published  a  concise  statement  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  entitled  The  Penetralia;  Being  Harmonial  Answers 
to  Important  Questions,  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  volume  is  “The  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Corrected.”  This  revision  had  a  wider  influence 
than  its  author  intended.  Its  teachings  found  an  echo  in 
the  writings  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  some  of  the 
phrases  which  are  most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  her  fol¬ 
lowers  had  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  acquainted 
with  his  writings?  The  authorized  biography  of  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science  is  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  by  Sibyl  Wilbur.  She  acknowledges  that  Mary 
Baker  may  well  have  read  the  works  of  the  spiritistic 
leader,  but  one  can  find  much  more  convincing  evidence,  if 
one  places  the  words  of  Davis  and  their  adaptation  in 
Science  and  Health  side  by  side.  An  examination  of  these 
parallel  passages  will  show  that  from  the  teachings  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  Mrs.  Eddy  borrowed  the  expres¬ 
sions:  Father  Mother  God,  Christ-principle,  her  defini¬ 
tion  of  God  as  principle  rather  than  person,  her  concep¬ 
tion  of  Baptism  as  submergence  in  Truth,  her  objection 
to  audible  prayer,  and  the  distinction  which  she  makes 
between  the  human  Jesus  and  the  eternal  Christ.  These 
are  among  the  most  important  features  in  Christian 
Science,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  they  are  legacies 
of  the  first  great  wave  of  spiritism,  which  swept  over  the 
United  States  in  the  decade  after  1848.  So  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  her  supposed  indebtedness  to  her 
teacher,  Dr.  Quimby,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  investigation  of  the  influence  which  the  first 
great  leader  of  the  spiritists  exerted  on  her. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
The  Penetralia  (Boston,  1857). 


What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? 

Man’s  chief  end,  in  shortest 
speech,  is  endless  progression; 
to  do  good,  be  happy,  get  wis¬ 
dom,  and  aspire  calmly  toward 
perfection;  to  become  harmon¬ 
ious  even  as  his  Father-God  and 
Mother-Nature  are  Harmonious. 
(Page  26.) 

Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  Man? 

If  by  the  word  “redemption” 
you  mean  improvement  in  all 
things  natural  and  spiritual, 
then  man’s  redeemer  is  WIS¬ 
DOM — the  beautiful  Son  of  a 
holy  and  nuptial  blending  of 
Love  and  Knowledge;  the  soul’s 
“Christ-principle,”  a  natural 
prophet,  a  prince  of  peace,  a 
spiritual  priest,  a  God-inspired 
king  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
within  you.  (Page  31.) 

What  is  prayer? 

Prayer  is  a  spontaneous  act 
of  Filial  Love;  the  soul’s  invol¬ 
untary  yearning  for  perpetual 
aid;  an  intuitive  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  supernal  for  the 
fact  of  existence;  a  desire  for 
additional  benefits  and  con¬ 
tinued  happiness.  (Page  50.) 

Does  prayer  infiuence  Father- 
God? 

All  human  history  returns  a 
negative  answer;  all  experiences 
termed  special  providences,  yield 
to  a  different  explanation.  (Page 
61.) 


Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 

Science  and  Health  uoith  Key  to 
the  Scripturee.  Sixty-first  edi¬ 
tion,  Revised.  (Boston,  1891.) 


Our  Father  and  Mother  God, 
all-harmonious.  (Page  322.) 

By  these  sayings  he  meant 
not  that  the  human  Jesus  was 
eternal,  but  that  the  Christ- 
Principle  was  so,  and  therefore 
antedated  Abraham ;  not  that  the 
corporal  Jesus  was  one  with  the 
Father,  but  that  the  unseen 
Christ-Principle  was  one  with 
the  Father,  God.  (Page  229.) 


Thoughts  unspoken  are  not 
unknown  to  the  divine  mind.  De¬ 
sire  is  prayer;  and  no  loss  can 
occur  from  trusting  God,  that 
they  may  be  moulded  and  exalt¬ 
ed  before  they  take  form  in  word 
and  deed.  (Page  307.) 


Deity  unchangeable.  God  is 
not  moved  by  the  breath  of 
praise  to  do  more  than  He  has 
already  done;  nor  can  the  In¬ 
finite  do  less  than  bestow  all 
good,  since  He  is  unchanging 
Wisdom  and  Love.  (Page  307.) 


The  Source  of  Science  and  Health 
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Should  we  pray  orally? 

True  spirit-prayer,  like  the 
glory  of  morning  dew,  ascends 
noiselessly.  The  answer?  that 
comes  welcome  as  the  fall  of 
rain  when  the  soul  most  needs 
nutrition.  (Page  51.) 


What  is  the  twelfth  command¬ 
ment? 

The  twelfth  commandment  is: 
“Obey  the  Gospel  of  Harmony*’ 
— which  is  the  sixth  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Wisdom  principle. 
(Page  44.) 

What  is  baptism? 

Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the 
new  dispensation,  signifying  a 
bathing  in  the  rivers  of  Infinite 
truth.  .  .  (Page  49.) 

When  we  pray  should  we 
think  of  a  personified  God? 

True  prayer  is  the  result  of 
no  intellectual  perception  of  per¬ 
sons,  relations  effects,  or  princi¬ 
ples.  .  .  (Page  62.) 


God  is  not  influenced  by  man. 
(Page  313.) 

Audible  prayer  is  impressive; 
it  gives  momentary  solemnity 
and  elevation  to  thought.  But 
does  it  produce  any  lasting 
benefit?  Looking  deeply  into 
these  things,  we  find  that  “a 
zeal.  .  .  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge”  gives  occasion  for  reac¬ 
tion  unfavorable  to  spiritual 
growth,  sober  resolve,  and 
wholesome  perception  of  God’s 
requirements.  The  motives  for 
verbal  prayer  may  embrace  too 
much  love  of  applause  to  induce 
or  encourage  Christian  senti¬ 
ment.  (Page  312.) 

Lips  must  be  mute,  and  ma¬ 
terialism  silent,  that  man  may 
have  audience  with  the  Spirit, 
the  divine  Principle,  which  de¬ 
stroys  all  error.  (Page  320.) 

Harmony  is  produced  by  its 
principle,  is  controlled  by  it,  and 
abides  with  it.  Divine  principle 
is  the  Life  of  man.  (Page  200.) 


Baptism.  Purification  by  Spir¬ 
it:  submerge  in  Truth.  (Page 
560.) 


Prayer  to  a  personal  God  a 
hindrance.  (Index,  page  635, 
2nd  column.) 
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fully  yet,  but  it  is  coming.  Christ  is  depending  upon  His 
disciples  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom.  He  furnishes  the 
Spirit,  but  we  all  are  the  agents  through  whom  He  works. 
The  lure  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  finds  its  climax  in  this 
triumph  of  God  in  the  earth.  The  progress  depends  upon 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  in  fighting 
against  sin  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  is  the  Christ- 
like  privilege  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  enhearten 
these  soldiers  and  to  lead  them  on  to  the  greater  victories 
of  the  future.  When  at  length  it  shall  be  proclaimed  from 
the  battlements  of  Heaven,  “Behold,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  are  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  His 
Christ,”  it  will  be  an  eternal  satisfaction  and  joy  to  be 
able  to  say,  “I  was  there ;  and  I  did  my  best.”  Then  shall 
the  God  of  Heaven  say,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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between  the  human  Jesus  and  the  eternal  Christ.  These 
are  among  the  most  important  features  in  Christian 
Science,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  they  are  legacies 
of  the  first  great  wave  of  spiritism,  which  swept  over  the 
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tion  has  been  paid  to  her  supposed  indebtedness  to  her 
teacher.  Dr.  Quimby,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  investigation  of  the  influence  which  the  first 
great  leader  of  the  spiritists  exerted  on  her. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
The  Penetralia  (Boston,  1857). 


What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? 

Man’s  chief  end,  in  shortest 
speech,  is  endless  progression; 
to  do  good,  be  happy,  get  wis¬ 
dom,  and  aspire  calmly  toward 
perfection;  to  become  harmon¬ 
ious  even  as  his  Father-Ciod  and 
Mother-Nature  are  Harmonious. 
(Page  26.) 

Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  Man? 

If  by  the  word  “redemption” 
you  mean  improvement  in  all 
things  natural  and  spiritual, 
then  man’s  redeemer  is  WIS¬ 
DOM — the  beautiful  Son  of  a 
holy  and  nuptial  blending  of 
Love  and  Knowledge;  the  soul’s 
“Christ-principle,”  a  natural 
prophet,  a  prince  of  peace,  a 
spiritual  priest,  a  God-inspired 
king  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
within  you.  (Page  31.) 

What  is  prayer? 

Prayer  is  a  spontaneous  act 
of  Filial  Love;  the  soul’s  invol¬ 
untary  yearning  for  perpetual 
aid;  an  intuitive  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  supernal  for  the 
fact  of  existence;  a  desire  for 
additional  benefits  and  con¬ 
tinued  happiness.  (Page  60.) 


Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 

Science  and  Health  vrith  Key  to 
the  Scriptures.  Sixty-first  edi¬ 
tion,  Revised.  (Boston,  1891.) 


Our  Father  and  Mother  God, 
all-harmonious.  (Page  322.) 

By  these  sayings  he  meant 
not  that  the  human  Jesus  was 
eternal,  but  that  the  Christ- 
Principle  was  so,  and  therefore 
antedated  Abraham ;  not  that  the 
corporal  Jesus  was  one  with  the 
Father,  but  that  the  unseen 
Christ-Principle  was  one  with 
the  Father,  God.  (Page  229.) 


Thoughts  unspoken  are  not 
unknown  to  the  divine  mind.  De¬ 
sire  is  prayer;  and  no  loss  can 
occur  from  trusting  God,  that 
they  may  be  moulded  and  exalt¬ 
ed  before  they  take  form  in  word 
and  deed.  (Page  307.) 


Does  prayer  influence  Father- 
God? 

All  human  history  returns  a 
negative  answer;  all  experiences 
termed  special  providences,  yield 
to  a  different  explanation.  (Page 
Bl.) 


Deity  unchangeable.  God  is 
not  moved  by  the  breath  of 
praise  to  do  more  than  He  has 
already  done;  nor  can  the  In¬ 
finite  do  less  than  bestow  all 
good,  since  He  is  unchanging 
Wisdom  and  Love.  (Page  307.) 
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Should  we  pray  orally? 

True  spirit-prayer,  like  the 
glory  of  morning  dew,  ascends 
noiselessly.  The  answer?  that 
comes  welcome  as  the  fall  of 
rain  when  the  soul  most  needs 
nutrition.  (Page  51.) 


What  is  the  twelfth  command¬ 
ment? 

The  twelfth  commandment  is: 
“Obey  the  Gospel  of  Harmony*' 
— which  is  the  sixth  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Wisdom  principle. 
(Page  44.) 

What  is  baptism? 

Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the 
new  dispensation,  signifying  a 
bathing  in  the  rivers  of  Infinite 
truth.  .  .  (Page  49.) 

When  we  pray  should  we 
think  of  a  personified  God? 

True  prayer  is  the  result  of 
no  intellectual  perception  of  per¬ 
sons,  relations  effects,  or  princi¬ 
ples.  .  .  (Page  62.) 


God  is  not  influenced  by  man. 
(Page  313.) 

Audible  prayer  is  impressive; 
it  gives  momentary  solemnity 
and  elevation  to  thought.  But 
does  it  produce  any  lasting 
benefit?  Looking  deeply  into 
these  things,  we  find  that  “a 
zeal.  .  .  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge”  gives  occasion  for  reac¬ 
tion  unfavorable  to  spiritual 
growth,  sober  resolve,  and 
wholesome  perception  of  God's 
requirements.  The  motives  for 
verbal  prayer  may  embrace  too 
much  love  of  applause  to  induce 
or  encourage  Christian  senti¬ 
ment.  (Page  312.) 

Lips  must  be  mute,  and  ma¬ 
terialism  silent,  that  man  may 
have  audience  with  the  Spirit, 
the  divine  Principle,  which  de¬ 
stroys  all  error.  (Page  320.) 

Harmony  is  produced  by  its 
principle,  is  controlled  by  it,  and 
abides  with  it.  Divine  principle 
is  the  Life  of  man.  (Page  200.) 


Baptism.  Purification  by  Spir¬ 
it:  submerge  in  Truth.  (Page 
560.) 


Prayer  to  a  personal  God  a 
hindrance.  (Index,  page  635, 
2nd  column.) 
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Prayer  addressed  to  a  person, 
prevents  our  letting  go  of  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  impersonal  spir¬ 
it  to  whom  all  things  are  possi¬ 
ble.  (First  edition  of  Science 
and  Health,  page  294.) 

Both  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  Mrs.  Eddy  speak  of 
the  Deity  as  Principle.  From  this  view  there  springs  the 
idea  expressed  by  both  writers  that  Christ  is  a  principle  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  man  Jesus.  Davis  included  in 
The  Penetralia  a  section  entitled  “Question  on  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Jesus.”  In  his  answer  to  the  question,  “Are  there 
many  people  capable  of  separating  a  principle  from  its 
manifestations?”  Davis  says  of  Jesus,  “He  was  a  local 
man ;  with  local  characteristics.  A  principle  of  truth,  on 
the  contrary,  can  be  confined  to  no  centre ;  to  no  one  land 
or  nation ;  to  no  one  sea,  though  it  should  fiow  in  Galilee” 
{The  Penetralia,  page  118).  Or  as  Mrs.  Eddy  puts  it: 
“Jesus  is  the  human  man,  and  Christ  is  divine;  hence  the 
duality  of  Jesus  the  Christ”  {Science  and  Health,  page 
457). 

Probably  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  infiuence  of 
Davis  is  seen  in  Mrs.  Eddy’s  use  of  the  terms  Father  and 
Mother  for  the  Deity.  In  his  revision  of  the  Westminster 
Catechism  Davis  says: 

By  the  term  Father-God  is  meant  the  living  Fountain  of  Cau¬ 
sation;  by  Mother-Nature  is  meant  the  fountain  of  all  effectua¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Man’s  body  is  a  physiological  representation  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  universe,  and  the  spiritual  universe  is  psychologically  revealed 
in  man’s  mind ;  therefore,  the  harmonial  body  bears  the  features  of 
Mother-Nature,  and  the  best  mental  organization  presents  the 
image  and  likeness  of  Father-God.  {The  Penetralia,  pages  52,  53.) 

Mrs.  Eddy  gives  an  echo  of  this  thought  in  the  Third 
Edition  of  Science  and  Health  (page  117) : 

This  man  of  God,  the  infinite  male  and  female  idea,  including 
all  ideas,  reflecting  all  forms  of  thought,  male  and  female,  co¬ 
existed  with  the  Spirit  and  is  forever  making  manifest  the  infinite 
Mother  in  higher  forms  of  heaven,  of  flowers,  trees,  men,  women, 
all  the  et  cetera  of  the  universe. 

In  all  previous  attempts  to  find  a  source  for  Science  and 
Health  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  The 
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Quimhy  Manuscripts,  which  were  published  by  Horatio 
W.  Dresser  in  1921.  Dr.  Quimby  was  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
teacher,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  prove  that  she 
borrowed  her  ideas  from  him.  This  is  hardly  the  case ;  for 
on  the  central  point  of  all  religious  discussion,  the  idea  of 
God,  Quimby  and  Davis  are  in  absolute  disagreement,  and 
Mrs.  Eddy  follows  Davis  in  speaking  of  the  Deity  as 
Father  Mother  God.  Quimby  may  well  have  had  this  con¬ 
cept  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

Now  where  is  the  God  in  whose  wisdom  I  believe?  He  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  is  not  a  man,  neither  has  He  form.  He 
is  neither  male  nor  female.  (The  Quimby  Manuscripts,  page  330.) 

One  of  the  results  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  study  of  Davis  was  an 
acquaintance  with  Swedenborg’s  works,  for  Davis  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  Swedish  mystic.  It  would  be 
easy  to  give  any  number  of  passages  which  would  show 
that  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  constitute  one 
of  the  sources  of  Science  and  Health.  A  few  parallels 
will  show  the  nature  of  this  influence. 

The  sun  ....  is  a  figure  of  divine  Life  and  Love.  (Science  and 
Health,  page  518.) 

The  sun  ....  signifies  His  divine  Love.  (Apocalypse  Revealed, 
page  53.) 

*‘Hand  in  Bible  usage,  often  means  spiritual  power.  (Miscel- 
layieous  Writings,  page  170.) 

The  Hand,  in  the  Word,  denotes  power.  (Arcana  Coelestia,  page 
1085.) 

The  Tree  of  Life  stands  for  the  Idea  of  Truth.  (Science  and 
Health,  page  507.) 

A  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight,  the  perception  of  truth.  (Arcana 
Coelestia,  page  103.) 

The  serpent,  material  sense.  (Science  and  Health,  page  515.) 

By  the  serpent  is  here  meant  the  sensual  (principle)  of  man, 
when  depended  upon.  (Arcana  Coelestia,  page  194.) 

In  her  explanation  of  Genesis  III.  22-24,  Mrs.  Eddy  ex¬ 
presses  a  thought  which  she  may  well  have  gained  from 
Swedenborg :  “Inspired  writers  interpret  the  word  spirit¬ 
ually,  whereas  the  ordinary  historian  interprets  it  liter¬ 
ally.”  Or  as  Swedenborg  puts  it:  “There  is  a  spiritual 
sense  in  every  particular  of  the  Word,  which  differs  from 
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the  literal  sense,  as  that  which  is  spiritual  differs  from 
that  which  is  natural”  {Apocalypse  Revealed,  768). 

How  Mrs.  Eddy  made  use  of  this  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  be  seen  by  examining  A  Dictionary  of  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Representatives,  and  Significatives  derived 
from  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  The  first  edition  of  this  book 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1847,  and  it  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
printed.  I  have  made  use  of  the  edition  of  1872.  From  this 
Dictionary  Mrs.  Eddy  borrowed  the  idea  of  her  glossary, 
which  is  the  last  chapter  of  Science  and  Health.  In  this 
glossary  she  gives  “the  metaphysical  interpretation  of 
Bible  terms.”  While  Mrs.  Eddy’s  list  of  Bible  terms  is  not 
so  long  as  that  given  in  her  source,  her  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  absolutely  the  same,  and  in  some  cases  she  has 
borrowed  Swedenborg’s  ideas.  The  following  correspond¬ 
ences  are  sufficiently  striking. 

SWEDENBCHtG  MBS.  EDDY 

Angel  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvi.7)  Angels.  God’s  thoughts  pass- 
signifies  the  thought  of  the  ing  to  man. 

Lord’s  interior  man. 

By  the  Ark  going  forward,  xhe  ark  indicates  temptations 
were  represented  combats  and  overcome,  and  followed  by  ex¬ 
temptations.  altation. 

Dan.  All  kinds  of  error.  Dan  (Jacob’s  son).  Error, 

working  out  the  designs  of  error. 

Fan  (Matt.  ii.l2)  signifies  Fan.  Separation  of  fable  from 
separation  of  the  false  from  fact, 

good. 

Hiddekel,  the  river  (Gen.  Hiddekel  (river)  Divine 
ii.l4)  signifies  reason,  or  the  Science  understood  and  acknowl- 
clearness  and  perspicuity  of  edged, 
reason. 

IN  is  a  more  interior  expres-  IN.  A  term  obsolete  in  Science, 
sion  than  with.  if  used  in  reference  to  Spirit,  of 

Deity. 

Pison,  the  river  (Gen.  xi.l5)  Pison  (river).  The  love  of 
signifies  the  intellig;ence  of  faith  the  good  and  beautiful  and  their 
originating  in  love.  immortality. 
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Dragon  signifies  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  three  Gods. 

Sword,  in  the  Word,  signifies 
the  truth  of  faith  combatting 

Urim  (Isa.  xxiv.15)  signifies 
the  light  which  is  from  the  di¬ 
vine  truth  proceeding  from  the 
Lord. 


Serpent.  The  belief  that  there 
is  more  than  one  God. 

Sword.  The  idea  of  Truth; 
justice. 

Urim.  Light. 


Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the  presence  of 
the  word  'Hn**  in  Mrs.  Eddy’s  list.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  included  had  she  not  found  it  with  a  mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  in  her  source.  The  curious  student  can  continue 
this  study  by  seeing:  how  the  Swedish  mystic  and  the 
American  seer  interpret  Asher,  Benjamin,  Eyes,  Firma¬ 
ment,  Gihor,  Ham,  Issachar,  Jacob,  Jerusalem,  Noah, 
River,  Shem,  Zeal,  and  Zion.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  chose  for  interpretation  names  which  were 
found  in  The  Dictionary  of  Correspondences.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  two  interpretations  do  not  always  agree,  but 
the  method  of  interpretation  is  the  same. 

Mrs.  Eddy  laid  the  greatest  value  on  originality  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  close  this  study  of  her 
work  with  two  paragraphs  taken  from  her  book.  Retro¬ 
spection  and  Introspection,  Boston,  1900. 

Plagiarism. 

The  various  forms  of  book-borrowing  without  credit  spring  from 
this  ill-concealed  question  in  mortal  mind.  Which  shall  be  greatest? 
This  error  violates  the  law  given  by  Moses,  it  tramples  upon  Jesus* 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  does  violence  to  the  ethics  of  Christian 
Science.  (Page  101.) 

I  have  long  been  silent  on  a  growing  evil  in  plagiarism;  but  if 
I  do  not  insist  upon  the  strictest  observance  of  moral  law  and 
order  in  CHiristian  Scientists,  I  become  responsible,  as  a  teacher, 
for  laxity  in  discipline  and  lawlessness  in  literature.  (Page  103.) 


FADS  AND  FANCIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 

“A  SCIENTIST  is  a  man  who  finds  a  prehistoric  monster’s 
toenail  and  then  describes  the  man  whose  skull  it  was.” 
This  choice  bit  of  sarcasm  appeared  recently  in  a  little 
sheet  called  “Ten  Point,”  and  it  is  significant.  It  illus¬ 
trates  admirably  the  reaction  of  the  “man  on  the  street” 
to  much  of  the  present  speculation  of  self-constituted  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  origin  of  things. 

His  practical  common-sense  rebels  at  the  cock-sure  dic¬ 
tum  of  such  men,  and  he  occasionally  betrays  his  real  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  matter.  Not  possessing  the  requisite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  details,  he  feels  himself  helpless  in  an  attempt  to 
debate  the  question  with  the  “authorities”;  but  he  still 
has  an  innate  conviction  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  their 
teachings  is  both  profitless  and  misleading. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  something  like  this :  A  one-track 
mind  is  a  prerequisite  to  eminence  in  the  field  of  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  and  the  successful  “man  on  the  street” 
usually  has  more  than  one  track  to  his  mind  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  look  at  things  from 
more  than  one  angle.  He  realizes  that  no  decision  can  be 
final  so  long  as  a  single  possibility  remains  that  some 
other  explanation  may  be  the  true  one.  The  man  with  the 
one-track  mind  has  no  such  limitations.  From  his  stand¬ 
point,  the  thing  that  he  sees  is  all  there  is  or  can  be  in 
the  question,  and  he  is  not  open  to  conviction  for  that 
reason. 

Much  that  passes  for  science  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Often  it  is  pure  unadulterated  speculation.  Whenever 
scientists  begin  to  try  to  account  for  anything,  they  at 
once  leave  the  realm  of  science  and  enter  that  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  although  most  of  them  appear  to  be  utterly  oblivious 
of  that  fact.  For  some  strange  reason  they  seem  to  be 
unable  to  distinguish  between  presumptive  evidence  and 
proof.  Indeed,  some  of  their  “proofs”  are  little  more 
than  mere  speculation,  and  their  system  of  logic  can  be 
characterized  as  largely  fallacy. 
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Reasoning  in  a  circle  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  them.  It 
goes  something  like  this :  “This  thing  is  round,  because  it 
is  a  circle.”  Having  laid  that  down  as  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  they  proceed  not  long  after  to  conclude  that  some¬ 
thing  else  is  a  circle,  because  it  is  round.  It  is  much  like 
a  dog  chasing  his  tail.  It  never  gets  anywhere. 

If  a  thing  is  a  circle,  it  is  so  because  it  is  round;  for 
the  roundness  is  the  thing  that  makes  it  a  circle.  Logic  im¬ 
peratively — and  rightly — forbids  any  reversal  of  the 
statement.  Shakespeare’s,  “I  think  him  so,  because  I 
think  him  so,”  illustrates  the  point.  The  reasoner  goes 
straight  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  started — ^it  was  a 
woman  that  Shakespeare  quoted — ^like  a  man  lost  in  the 
woods.  And  he  finds  no  way  out. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  running  true  to  type;  for  half-truths  seem  to 
have  been  the  stock  in  trade  of  philosophers  down 
through  the  ages.  Thus,  we  find  Thales,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  600  B.  C.,  observing  the  effects  of  rain  on  vege¬ 
tation  and  of  thirst  on  himself,  and  then  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  water  is  the  basis  of  everything.  With 
his  mind  fixed  on  the  effects  of  water  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  he  did  not  care  to  look  further  and  felt  that  he  had 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  origin  of  things  in  this  world  and 
the  universe  in  general.  Water  was  the  source  of  every¬ 
thing  in  sight,  so  he  taught.  Was  it? 

Anaximander,  not  long  afterward,  say  about  580  B.  C., 
applied  his  mathematics  to  the  problem  of  origins  and  de¬ 
cided  that  some  “infinite  imperishable  substance”  must 
be  the  source  of  all.  He  was  the  first  materialist,  and  he 
has  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Even  today  his  followers 
are  legion. 

Anaximenes,  at  about  the  same  time  or,  possibly,  a 
little  later,  got  so  short  of  breath  for  some  reason  that  he 
nearly  collapsed,  or  observed  some  such  phenomenon  in 
some  one  else,  and  thus  came  to  realize  how  vitally  im¬ 
portant  the  air  is  to  all  living  creatures.  He  therefore 
decided  that  the  air  must  be  the  source  of  everything  and 
then  proceeded  to  teach  his  day  and  generation  that  such 
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was  the  fact.  He  likewise  obtained  followers.  They  saw 
the  point. 

Psrthagoras  was  another  mathematician.  He  flourished 
at  about  550  B.  C.  and  was  so  completely  devoted  to  his 
numbers  and  their  relationships  that  he  Anally  concluded 
that  number  must  be  the  basis  of  the  universe.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  it  the  original  source  of  things.  He  was  the 
first  idealist,  among  European  philosophers;  but  the 
Hindu  seers  antedated  him  by  many  centuries.  Their 
doctrine  of  “delusion”  (maya)  makes  the  material  world 
unreal. 

Heraclitus  then  appeared  on  the  scene  and  did  a  little 
speculating  on  his  own  account.  He  became  interested  in 
growing  things  and  the  spring  time,  and  his  observations 
were  directed  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  on  vegetation.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  B.  C.  that 
he  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  fire  was  the  cause  of  all. 
Did  not  the  sun  do  so  and  so?  It  certainly  did.  Was  not 
the  sun  a  huge  fire?  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  That 
settled  the  matter:  fire  must  be  the  source  of  all.  Who 
could  deny  it? 

Empedocles,  facing  all  these  conflicting  opinions,  recog¬ 
nized  the  force  of  the  various  arguments  and  then  de¬ 
cided,  about  450  B.  C.,  that  all  of  the  philosophers  must 
have  some  truth  in  what  they  taught.  As  a  result,  he 
proclaimed  that  “earth,  air,  fire,  and  water”  taken  to¬ 
gether  constitute  the  basis  of  all  things  and  that  out  of 
them  all  things  must  have  had  their  origin.  Some  call 
him  the  first  evolutionist;  but  they  overlook  Leucippus, 
who  went  into  things  much  more  deeply  and  at  an  earlier 
date,  to  all  appearance,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  just  when  he  proclaimed  his  doctrines. 

Anaxagoras,  a  pupil  of  Anaximander,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  universe  must  be  the  product  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  he  accordingly  made  “Mind”  the  origin  of  all 
and  began  to  teach  others  that  doctrine.  It  angered  Leu¬ 
cippus,  who  retorted  that  the  whole  thing  just  happened 
and  that  “Chance”  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  things.  To 
sustain  his  position  he  invented  the  atomic  theory,  which 
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has  stood  until  our  own  day.  For  centuries  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  last  word  in  chemistry  and  physics;  but  it 
has  had  to  yield  to  the  new  theory  of  ions. 

Now,  Leucippus  had  a  pupil  named  Democritus,  who 
became  the  first  propagandist  of  evolution.  He  had  a 
long  life,  and  some  authorities  even  credit  him  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  (460-261  B.  C.).  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  he  managed  to  spread  the  teachings  of 
his  master  far  and  wide.  Epicurus  (342-270  B.  C.)  was 
one  of  those  who  adopted  them,  and  to  him  is  accredited 
the  philosophical  maxim,  “Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  for 
tomorrow  we  die.”  It  has  a  variant  in  Ecclesiastes  viii. 
15.  Epicurus  himself  lived  an  upright  life;  but  his  fol¬ 
lowers  took  his  advice  and  failed  to  do  so. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Lucretius,  a  Roman  infidel  (98- 
55  B.  C.),  put  these  developed  doctrines  into  verse  in  his 
De  Rerum  Natura,  went  crazy  in  his  opposition  to  reli¬ 
gion,  and  finally  took  his  own  life,  either  to  escape  further 
suffering  or  to  find  out  for  himself  what,  if  anything, 
there  was  beyond. 

Philosophy  is  certainly  no  new  thing.  The  Book  of  Job 
is  full  of  it,  the  sacred  books  of  China  are  based  on  it, 
Confucius  (550-478  B.  C.)  means  “Kung  the  philoso¬ 
pher,”  Socrates  gave  his  life  to  it  and  for  it,  Plato  taught 
it,  and  it  has  always  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  men.  It  does  so  still,  and  it  shows  the  same  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  for  half-truths  are  still  exploited  and  taught  as  the 
final  word  concerning  philosophical  matters,  although 
common-sense  refuses  to  be  convinced  of  the  finality.  The 
New  Psychology  frankly  admits  that  common-sense  does 
not  agree  with  its  conclusions  and  then  intimates  that 
the  disagreement  is  so  much  the  worse  for  common-sense. 
It  affirms  that  what  it  teaches  is  “Science”;  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  what  it  teaches  amounts  to  mere  speculation 
about  facts,  it  is  not  science  but  philosophy  and  philoso¬ 
phy  up  to  its  old  tricks  once  more. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  its  speculations  is  a  theory 
that  thought  is  only  a  chemical  function  of  brain  matter, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  else  involved  in  thought  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  appears  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  starts  with 
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a  preconceived  theory  and  then  tries  to  prove  that  theory 
by  rigidly  excluding  anything  and  everything  that  seems 
to  run  counter  to  it.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
New  Psychology,  like  some  other  things,  has  precious  lit¬ 
tle  to  say  about  the  will.  That,  too,  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  brain  matter,  although  it  is  constantly 
exercised  in  the  exclusion  of  things  not  wanted  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  character  of  the 
human  will  are  thus  both  ignored.  Indeed,  morality  and 
freedom  of  the  will  are  openly  denied  by  some  enthusiasts, 
although  that  very  act  proves  their  wills  to  be  free.  They 
think  that  they  prove  the  contrary  by  the  citation  of  ab¬ 
normal  cases,  in  which  disease  prevents  a  normal  action 
of  the  mind;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  do  this  only 
proves  the  freedom  of  their  wills,  since  they  elect  to  argue 
the  case  on  the  basis  of  abnormalities  while  refusing  to 
consider  pertinent  facts  that  refute  their  contentions.  In 
this  they  resemble  the  nihilists. 

The  main  doctrine  of  Nihilism  is  the  teaching  that 
members  of  the  society  are  free  to  do  just  as  they  please. 
However,  any  member  who  fails  to  please  to  do  as  the 
society  votes  is  warranted  to  die  within  the  year.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  poor  dupes  accept  the  fallacy  and 
act  accordingly.  If  the  lot  falls  upon  them,  they  commit 
murder  to  carry  out  the  behest  of  the  condemnation  voted 
against  some  person  not  in  the  least  blameworthy  toward 
them  personally  and  then  imagine  that  they  have  not  cur¬ 
tailed  their  freedom.  They  are  free  to  murder  or  be 
murdered;  but  that  is  the  extent  of  their  freedom,  and 
compulsion  could  hardly  go  further  than  to  make  death 
the  penalty  for  not  obeying. 

The  name  of  freedom  is  retained,  but  its  essence  is  for¬ 
feited  completely.  In  fact,  tyranny  of  the  most  terrible 
sort  is  embraced,  because  it  masquerades  in  the  robes  of 
freedom  and  its  dupes  have  not  sufficient  intellectual  acu¬ 
men  to  detect  the  fraud.  The  leaders  manage  to  escape 
all  danger  to  themselves  and  get  the  dirty  work  they  have 
planned  done  by  others,  who  vainly  seek  to  be  free  from 
the  restraints  of  law  and  so  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 
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How  little  they  realize  how  easily  their  goal  can  be 
reached  on  a  Christian  basis!  Any  man  who  wills  to  do 
God^s  will  must  cease  to  will  to  do  anything  that  he  ought 
not,  and  he  can  then  do  what  he  likes,  because  he  cannot 
will  to  do  what  is  wrong  so  long  as  he  wills  to  do  God’s  will 
and  serve  Him.  The  dream  of  the  anarchist  is  not  half  as 
foolish  as  it  looks,  since  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are 
doing  whatever  they  like  with  no  interference  from  any 
one  simply  because  they  are  doing  what  is  for  the  good  of 
all  and  no  one  has  any  desire  to  prevent  it.  That  is  the  true 
road  to  freedom,  and  it  is  the  only  possible  road  to  that 
goal.  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  host  of  such  men  and 
women. 

Bunyan  covered  the  ground  many  years  ago — “Lord 
Will-be-will”  is  mayor  in  the  “town  of  Mansoul,”  and  he 
brooks  no  control.  Men  will  spend  a  little  to  benefit  their 
souls,  they  will  spend  more  to  benefit  their  bodies,  and 
they  will  sacrifice  their  entire  fortune  to  have  their  own 
way.  Some  one  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
he  made  no  mistake  in  doing  so. 

The  old  habit  of  looking  at  but  one  side  of  a  thing  seems 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  these  conditions,  and  it  certainly 
shows  itself  in  modern  philosophical  fads  and  fancies. 
Men  are  now  studying  monkeys  to  find  out  why  we  behave 
as  we  do,  and  the  monkeys  are  imitating  them  more  or 
less  in  the  meantime.  They  might  just  as  well  study  dogs ; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  dogs  show  more  human  traits  than 
any  other  animals.  No  other  animals  “talk  with  their 
eyes”  as  dogs  constantly  do,  and  any  one  who  has  owned 
dogs  as  pets  knows  what  is  meant.  In  my  own  family  a 
Boston  terrior  does  it — eloquently.  When  barking  fails, 
those  beseeching  eyes  are  apt  to  make  me  find  out  and 
do  what  the  dog  wants.  And  the  dog  knows  it !  If  I  say, 
“You  are  talking  too  much,”  the  barking  ceases.  And  if  I 
say,  “Nothing  doing,”  there  is  no  further  attempt  to  get 
me  to  play  or  accept  dog  company  on  my  walk.  The  word 
“letter”  causes  excitement,  because  any  trip  to  the  box 
means  a  trip  for  the  dog.  And  if  I  remove  ashes  from  the 
furnace  or  spade  up  the  garden,  the  dog  must  have  a  job 
and  work  as  long  as  I  do.  If  I  turn  up  a  stone,  the  dog 
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carries  it  off,  even  catching  it  in  the  air.  If  a  weed  is 
thrown  out,  I  do  not  need  to  shake  it ;  the  dog  does  that. 

Behaviorism  is  a  fad  and  a  foolish  one.  What  is  polite 
in  America  is  bad  manners  in  Japan;  for  we  must  make 
no  noise  in  sipping  tea  on  penalty  of  being  regarded  as 
boorish,  while  in  Japan  that  sort  of  thing  is  an  insult  to 
the  hostess.  There,  the  more  noise  the  more  politeness. 
Similarly,  Turkish  reverses  our  word  order  and  makes  a 
sentence  read  backward — as  we  see  it.  Such  things 
prove  nothing  except  the  versatility  of  human  relation¬ 
ships. 

Another  fad  makes  sex  the  basis  of  everything.  That  is 
what  the  sex  worship  of  Greece  and  India  and  Palestine 
did  in  the  olden  time ;  but  the  ancients  called  it  a  religion, 
and  modem  Hindus  do  the  same.  In  Greece,  the  phallus 
was  worshipped.  In  India,  it  was  the  linga.  Among  the 
Moabites,  it  was  Baalpeor.  And  they  all  amounted  to  the 
same  thing — an  excuse  for  debauchery.  It  is  a  “sex  com¬ 
plex”  now,  to  be  “relieved”  in  the  same  way.  In  the  end, 
it  may  lead  to  the  same  penalty ;  for  the  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  Israelites  that  “died  of  the  plague”  after  the  Baal¬ 
peor  incident  had  contracted  the  acute  form  of  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  to  medical  science — syphilis.  The 
command  of  Moses  to  slay  the  “worshipers”  was  not 
merely  a  sad  and  terrible  necessity;  it  was  actually  a 
mercy  to  the  victims. 

Still  another  philosophical  fad  reduces  us  to  a  set  of 
machines,  automatic  to  be  sure,  but  mere  machines  for 
all  that,  since  chemistry  and  physics  comprehend  the  en¬ 
tire  scope  of  the  theory  in  the  scheme  of  things.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  conscience  is  not  explained,  even  if  an 
abortive  attempt  is  made  by  referring  it  back  to  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  inherited  tendencies  in  the  race,  since  that  ut¬ 
terly  fails  to  cover  the  case.  The  wrong-doing  itself,  not 
merely  its  consequences,  furnishes  the  sting  that  goads 
the  conscience  into  intense  activity  and  gives  the  sinner 
no  rest. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  expert  cracksman  who  decided 
that  crime  did  not  pay  and  so,  under  a  changed  name,  took 
his  si>oils  and  started  a  bank  in  a  western  town.  He  be- 
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came  a  leading  citizen  and  lived  an  exemplary  life — ^for 
a  time.  Then  the  longing  for  excitement  overcame  him, 
and  he  went  to  New  York  for  more  of  it.  He  finally  found 
an  old  accomplice  in  a  negro  and  tried  to  get  him  to  join 
in  the  looting  of  a  safe.  He  failed.  The  negro,  “Red,” 
said  he  could  not  do  it,  because  he  was  “saved”  and  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  Pleading  till  daylight  did  no  good,  and 
the  cracksman  gave  it  up  and  returned  west.  Finally,  the 
longing  for  a  thrill  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sold  out 
to  return  to  a  life  of  crime.  In  packing  up,  his  mother’s 
picture  fell  out  of  a  book.  He  picked  it  up,  started  to  tear 
it  in  two,  recognized  the  face,  stopped  to  look  at  it,  re¬ 
membered  how  he  had  learned  to  pray  at  her  knee,  and 
suddenly  became  conscience  stricken.  Once  awake,  his 
conscience  gave  him  no  rest.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  and 
in  desperation  went  to  New  York  and  sought  out  “Red.” 
All  night  long  the  negro  wrestled  in  prayer  with  him  on 
his  knees  in  the  effort  to  get  him  “saved,”  and  in  the 
morning  he  surrendered.  He  arose  from  his  knees,  went 
to  the  police  station,  found  an  officer  who  knew  him,  told 
his  story,  admitted  his  guilt,  including  four  murders  that 
they  had  sought  in  vain  to  fasten  on  him,  and  asked  to  be 
shut  up  for  life  to  atone  in  part  for  his  crimes.  And  he 
went  to  jail  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  “saved.” 

No  mechanistic  theory  can  account  for  such  things  as 
that.  Neither  can  any  behavioristic  one.  Monism, 
whether  materialistic  or  spiritualistic,  will  not  do  it. 
Neither  will  any  facultative  theory.  Purposive  theory  is 
equally  helpless.  So  is  introspective  theory.  All  of  them 
are  based  on  half-truths  which  are  more  or  less  mislead¬ 
ing  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  even  touch 
the  vital  spot  in  the  situation.  How  can  they? 

In  the  September  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  1918, 
a  most  remarkable  article  appeared,  entitled,  “The  Soul 
of  Fighting  France.”  To  the  author,  Nina  Larry  Duryea, 
a  great  surgeon  of  world-wide  reputation,  said :  “Madam, 
before  this  war  I  was  a  confirmed  questioner  and  doubter. 
With  all  my  intellect  I  searched  men’s  bodies  for  some 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  and  found  none.  I  fell 
back  on  two  codes:  that  might  is  right  and  that  the 
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strongest  law  of  the  material  world  is  that  of  self-preser¬ 
vation.  Like  Germany,  I  founded  my  creed  on  such  falla¬ 
cies,  omitting  and  denying  any  spiritual  factor.  But  I 
learned  better;  for  there  is  another  law  abroad  in  the 
world  today,  which  cannot  be  denied — a  law  as  old  as  the 
creation  of  man.  Tell  me,  madam,  why  are  you  here? 
Why  am  I  here?  Why  are  these  wards  filled  with  broken 
men  who  do  not  complain,  though  they  have  sacrificed 
every  material  thing  for  an  ideal?  Why  are  fastidious 
women  scrubbing  filthy  bodies  in  hospitals  and  sending 
those  they  love  to  die,  while  they  and  their  children  endure 
every  hardship?  Why  does  the  bulwark  of  human  fiesh 
along  our  frontier  hold  year  after  year  at  bay  forces  of 
superior  physical  strength  ?  Why  does  the  civilized  world 
sacrifice  every  material  thing,  that  unborn  generations 
may  possess  happiness  and  peace?  Why  does  humanity 
give  up  wealth  with  prodigality  and  personal  ambitions 
sometimes  dearer  than  life  itself?  Why  does  this  gigantic 
struggle  continue  when  peace  might  be  had  at  the  price 
of  dishonor? 

“Because,  madam,  there  is  a  force  stronger  than  any 
law  of  the  material  world — ^the  force  of  the  spirit!  It 
controls  man  today ;  it  controls  destiny ;  it  will  decide  that 
this  sphere  is  not  a  mote  spinning  through  space  inhabited 
by  a  highly  developed  animal  called  man,  but  a  theater  of 
events  pertaining  to  the  spirit — a  mighty  force,  sublime 
part  of  God  himself.  The  first  time  I  saw  a  battlefield 
cleaned  up  under  the  stars,  I  seemed  to  see,  above  the 
pieces  of  rent  human  fiesh,  radiant  angels  trying  to  make 
me  understand  that  the  death  of  the  body  was  a  perfectly 
unimportant  and  insignificant  thing — ^that  it  was  not  how 
a  man  died,  but  what  he  died  /or,  that  mattered.” 

In  such  an  environment  the  fads  and  fancies  of  philoso¬ 
phy  seem  trifling  and  futile.  Materialism  becomes  utterly 
helpless  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  So  does  Behavior¬ 
ism.  And  so  do  all  the  rest  of  the  man-made  speculations 
that  aim  to  supersede  the  Bible  and  do  away  with  its 
teachings.  The  power  of  the  spirit  has  to  be  recognized, 
and  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  William  James  (“Lt/e  and 
Letters,  II,  p.  220)  is  credited  with  saying:  “Of  all  in- 
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sufficient  authorities  as  to  the  real  nature  of  reality,  give 
me  the  scientists  from  Munsterburg  up,  or  down.  Their 
interests  are  most  incomplete  and  their  professional  con¬ 
ceit  and  bigotry  immense.  I  know  no  narrow  sect  or 
club.” 

Scientists  will  hardly  regard  that  as  polite  language; 
but  the  real  question  is  this — Is  it  true?  It  certainly  looks 
that  way,  when  they  undertake  to  denounce  men  that  hold 
views  different  from  their  own  and  accuse  them  of  ig¬ 
norance  because,  forsooth,  they  do  not  believe  as  they  do. 
In  my  own  experience,  the  most  impressive  lesson  I  have 
ever  had  has  been  the  way  in  which  scientists  fail  to  see 
things  in  their  relationships  to  other  things  that  are  vital. 
How  they  manage  to  do  it  is  an  unending  puzzle  to  me  in 
my  work.  Things  that  appear  so  perfectly  obvious  that 
even  a  child  should  see  them  they  manage  to  overlook  and 
then  draw  conclusions  from  the  limited  data  that  are  left. 
A  syllogism  seems  to  be  a  thing  unknown  to  science ;  but 
it  continues  to  be  a  necessity,  if  correct  reasoning  is  to 
be  had.  An  undistributed  middle  is  fatal;  but  it  is  the 
middle  of  most  scientific  ratiocinations,  unfortunate  as 
the  fact  may  appear. 

The  fads  and  fancies  of  philosophy  have  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  men  devoted  to 
science  to  usurp  the  place  of  authority  in  philosophical 
matters  and  tell  the  rest  of  us  “where  we  get  off.”  That 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous  makes  no  difference 
whatever.  They  “know”  or  think  they  do,  and  what  we 
know  is  of  no  account — from  their  standpoint.  Like  the 
atheists,  their  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  other  men, 
so  they  imagine,  and  other  men  should  show  becoming 
modesty  and  defer  to  it. 

Men  who  preach  brotherly  love  most  strenuously  are 
apt  to  believe  in  a  division  of  labor  which  would  allow 
them  to  be  the  brother  while  the  rest  of  us  do  the  loving ! 
In  a  similar  way,  men  who  “know”  things  are  apt  to  af¬ 
firm,  as  known,  things  that  are  matters  of  pure  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  they  then  blame  the  rest  of  us  for  not  taking 
their  word  for  it!  We,  too,  have  ideas  about  “becoming 
modesty,”  and  we  have  a  notion  where  it  would  look  well. 
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Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  man  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  anything 
about  them.  If  he  fulminates  with  his  fads  and  fancies 
of  philosophy  and  tries  to  overawe  those  of  us  who  do 
know  something  about  them,  we  shall  be  foolish  if  we  are 
disturbed  by  his  claims  or  allow  him  to  influence  us  by 
his  “superior  wisdom.”  We  know  whom  we  have  be¬ 
lieved,  and  that  should  suffice. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

BY  REV.  GERRIT  H.  HOSPERS,  D.D. 

ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 

The  Reformed  Church  has  always  believed  that  God 
has  given  but  a  single  revelation,  and  that  this,  owing  to 
His  divine  perfections,  must  necessarily  be  self-consistent. 
The  record  of  this  revelation  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  it 
consists  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  How  authorita¬ 
tive  the  Old  Testament  is  appears  from  the  fact  that  this 
Testament  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Savior  and  of 
His  Apostles  as  inspired:  the  New  Testament  was  then 
only  coming  into  existence.  All  this  being  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  it  must  follow  that  all  of  it  is  of  one  piece, 
of  one  mind :  contradiction  between  any  of  its  parts  can¬ 
not  obtain.  There  is  indeed  a  development  in  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  matters  revealed,  but  no  contradiction  in  what 
there  is.  And  we  can  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  traces, 
some  of  them  plain  enough,  of  all  the  doctrines  which  in 
the  New  Testament  have  reached  their  highest  expression. 
This  certainly  applies  to  the  matters  of  sin  and  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  which  man  is  so  vitally  concerned  and  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  heart  of  God. 

And  indeed  for  this  very  purpose  God  gave  His  revela¬ 
tion  to  man  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  God’s  character, 
with  His  will  and  with  His  acts  as  He  designed  to  restore 
the  broken  relation  caused  by  sin.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  salvation,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New.  Consistent  thinkers 
have  so  seen  it  as  appears  from  this  passage  in  Calvin’s 
Institutes:  'Tn  the  same  passage  Augustine,  with  great 
shrewdness,  remarks,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  the  sons  of  promise,  the  divinely  regenerated,  who, 
through  faith  working  by  love  obeyed  the  commandments, 
belonged  to  the  New  Testament;  entertaining  the  hope 
not  of  carnal,  earthly,  temporal,  but  of  spiritual,  heavenly 
and  eternal  blessings ;  believing  especially  in  a  Mediator, 
by  whom  they  doubted  not  both  that  the  Spirit  was  ad- 
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ministered  to  them,  enabling  them  to  do  good,  and  pardon 
imparted  as  often  as  they  sinned”  (Inst.  II.ll,  10 ;  p.  537) . 

I. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation  peculiar  stress  has 
always  been  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
This  is  according  to  Scripture.  The  New  Testament  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  that  we  are  saved  through  the  merits  of 
our  Savior,  this  received  as  a  free  gift,  and  the  changed 
relation  verified  in  good  works.  Hence  good  works  are 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  but  they  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  new  life. 

It  is  agreed  that  sin  came  in  with  the  fall  of  man,  and 
its  consequences  have  been  the  same  ever  since  that  grave 
event.  Also  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  man  to  be  righteous  before  God  in  order  to  be 
accepted  of  Him.  And,  per  contra,  a  state  of  guilt,  or  un¬ 
righteousness,  could  only  entail  condemnation  by  the 
righteous  Judge  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons.  Hence  they  who  lived  under  the  Old  Dispensation 
needed  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin 
as  well  as  we  do.  Now,  just  how  was  this  accomplished? 
Was  it  done  by  means  of  a  righteousness  acquired  by  the 
keeping  of  the  Law?  Or  was  there  some  other  way? 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  and  the  design  of  the 
sacrifice  will,  we  judge,  give  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
our  problem. 

As  they  took  the  life  of  some  animal,  the  main  sacri¬ 
fices  exemplified  the  penalty  of  sin.  The  animal  was  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty  one  and  received  instead  of  the 
sinner  all  his  dues.  Similarly,  the  sending  away  of  the 
scape-goat  typified  the  substitutionary  character  of  God’s 
method  of  saving  His  people.  The  circumstance  that  these 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  God  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Him  something  He  needed;  indeed.  He  is  not  in 
need  of  anything.  But  a  forensic  proceeding  underlay  the 
sacrificial  system.  It  was  a  matter  of  adjudication  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eternal  principles  of  right.  The  sacrifice 
was  made  and  brought  before  the  Judge  to  show  that 
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broken  law  had  received  its  penalty;  and  thus,  with  all 
the  facts  before  Him,  the  Judge  could  then  declare  the 
claims  of  justice  met,  and,  on  account  of  this,  the  sinner’s 
guilt,  in  its  penal  aspect,  becomes  ipso  facto  non-existent. 
This  judicial  conception  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  per¬ 
fections  of  God.  There  is  nothing  more  divine  than  jus¬ 
tice  and  righteousness.  Our  civil  judicial  system  is  in  its 
nature  of  a  very  high  order  as  it  is  grounded  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  and  reflects  the  persistent  demand  for  equity. 
Anyone  must  see  that  this  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
thinking  of  God  as  thirsting  for  blood,  or  of  needing  to  be 
appeased,  or  of  requiring  payment  after  a  business  man’s 
conception.  The  absurdity  of  such  ideas  must  appear 
when  you  apply  the  same  things  to  the  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  our  civil  courts.  Judge  or  jury  do  not 
think  of  needing  to  be  appeased  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
Calvary  was  not  a  shambles,  nor  a  mercantile  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  Modernist  likes  to  caricature  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  all  exhibition  of  justice,  the  loftiest  of  its 
kind.  God’s  attributes  in  their  indissoluble  union  there 
manifested  their  most  signal  glory.  Mercy  is  lovely  and 
great,  but  it  is  absolutely  helpless  and  useless  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  justice.  Of  course 

**Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 
On  Jewish  altars  slain. 

Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace. 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

“But  Christ,  the  heavely  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away; 

A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name, 

And  richer  blood  than  they.” 

Indeed,  there  could  be  no  inherent  merit  in  the  sacrifice 
of  animals;  but  they  shadowed  forth  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  Christ  the 
full  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  was  properly  as¬ 
sumed  according  to  the  Divine  conceptions  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  it  was  adequately  and  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
charged. 

The  parallel  with  the  offering  of  the  ancient  sacrifice 
also  applies  to  the  manner  in  which  this  redemption  be- 
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comes  effective  in  the  recipient.  It  does  not  become  avail¬ 
able  in  a  mere  mechanical  manner.  It  concerns  a  trans¬ 
action  between  moral  agents.  As  in  the  New  Testament, 
so  in  the  Old,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sinner  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  guilt  and  show  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  it,  both 
to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  would  please  God.  In  other 
words,  reconciliation  is  found  on  the  road  of  confession 
and  faith.  This  needed  to  be  done  willingly,  truly,  sin¬ 
cerely.  As  in  the  New  Testament  days,  so  in  the  time  of 
the  Old  Dispensation  there  obtained  enough  of  formalism 
and  hypocrisy.  But  neither  did  the  Old  Testament  con¬ 
done  this.  In  Isaiah  I,  e.  g.,  Jehovah  expresses  His  ab¬ 
horrence  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  because  they  were  offered 
in  a  way  He  could  only  detest.  Hence  Jehovah’s  severe 
denunciation  did  not  signify  the  abolition  of  Israel’s  ritu¬ 
alism,  as  some  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  disrepute  upon  the  Old  Testament. 

In  our  evaluation  of  conditions  and  perceptions  among 
the  Israelites  we  must  not  rate  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
their  midst  too  high.  They  did  not  see  things  as  clearly 
as  we  do.  However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  presence 
of  many  things  that  were  at  least  sensed  and  experi¬ 
enced.  The  presence  and  nature  of  sin,  naturally,  were 
readily  recognized.  The  pious  Israelite  must  have  under¬ 
stood  something  of  substitution.  The  Day  of  Atonement 
in  particular  must  have  spoken  significantly  to  the  spirit¬ 
ually  troubled.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  pious  offerer 
of  a  sacrifice  was  aware  that  this  was  for  his  own  sin,  and 
he  might  know  that  the  lamb  was  killed  for  his  sake  and 
to  free  him  of  his  sin.  We  believe  also  that,  while  the 
pious  Israelite  lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  full  rationale  of 
the  New  Testament  way  of  salvation,  nevertheless  he 
witnessed  the  offering  of  his  own  lamb  with  that  faith 
which  made  him  go  home  with  a  measure  of  peace  as  he 
believed  that  God  had  accepted  him.  Such,  we  are  told, 
was  the  case  as  far  back  as  Abel  (Heb.  11:4). 

We  say  advisedly  “a  measure  of  peace.”  The  earnest 
Israelite  who  knew  something  about  the  holiness,  justice 
and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  own  guilt  and  worthless¬ 
ness,  could  ponder  the  question  of  Job  who  discussed  the 
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very  same  issues  with  his  friends,  and  who  asked:  “But 
how  shall  man  be  just  with  God?”  (Job  9:2b).  Many  a 
one  must  have  been  puzzled  on  squarely  facing  the  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  problem  he  could 
say  with  the  Psalmist:  “And  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified,”  or  as  in  the  R.  V.,  “For  in  thy  sight  no  man 
living  is  righteous”  (Ps.  143:2).  Aware  of  their  sinful¬ 
ness,  and  finding  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  sin  ever  re¬ 
mained  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  however  pious  their 
aspirations  or  spiritual  experiences  might  be,  yes,  how, 
then,  could  a  man  be  just  with  God?  True,  they  had 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  which  declared  that  God 
forgives  sin  and  accepts  the  man  that  feareth  Him;  but, 
as  they  were  conscious  of  a  persistent  sinful  nature,  they 
might  again  ask.  How  is  this  done  that  we  can  stand  ac¬ 
cepted  before  Him?  Particularly  with  their  limited 
knowledge,  consciousness  of  sin  would  militate  with  their 
assurance  of  safety,  except  as  they  may  have  believed 
that  with  God  there  must  be  a  way  somehow.  Of  course, 
actual  bestowment  of  pardon  upon  the  Israelite  did  not 
depend  upon  an  understanding  of  the  full  rationale;  it 
does  not  today.  But  a  good  understanding  thereof  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  assurance  and 
peace  as  we  have  it  now  in  the  full  light  on  the  matter  de¬ 
rived  from  the  New  Testament.  This  was  but  dimly  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Old  Testament  saint. 

Nevertheless  direct  statements  of  the  rationale  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  they  are  supported  by 
many  passages  which  in  their  light  point  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  There  are  two  passages  in  particular  which  de¬ 
clare  that  a  man  gains  the  standing  of  being  righteous 
before  God  hy  imputation.  The  first  passage  concerns 
Abraham,  the  Father  of  believers.  “And  he  believed  in 
Jehovah;  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him  for  righteousness” 
(Gen.  15:6).  All  the  New  Testament  elements  in  the 
matter  are  there,  whether  implied  or  stated.  Abraham 
certainly  recognized  himself  a  sinner  before  God  and  was 
ever  ready  to  confess  it;  he  probably  perceived  the  sub- 
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stitutionary  character  of  sacrifice  and  he  walked  before 
Him  in  obedience  to  His  will  and  devoted  himself  to  His 
service.  When  God  gave  Abraham  his  staggering  prom¬ 
ise,  Abraham  believed  God  that  He  was  able  and  willing 
to  do  this  and  everything  else.  Whatever  God  commanded 
him  to  do,  Abraham  did  in  full  surrender  to  His  will.  With 
the  spiritual  basis  of  a  new  heart;  with  sacrifice  in  which 
guilt  was  accounted  for;  with  faith  as  the  conscious  ex¬ 
pression  of  Abraham’s  willingness  to  fall  in  with  all  of 
God’s  arrangements;  this  particular  act  of  faith  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  other  acts  of  Abraham’s  faith  consti¬ 
tuted  Abraham  as  such  an  one  whom  God  would  reckon 
as  just,  the  penalty  of  his  sin  being  disposed  of,  and  his 
standing  before  God  perfect.  In  other  words,  this  men¬ 
tion  of  God’s  reckoning  for  righteousness  Abraham’s  be¬ 
lief  in  this  promise  merely  signifies  that  this  particular 
instance  was  but  one  of  a  larger  number  which  validated 
the  Divine  regard  of  Abraham’s  standing  before  Him. 

The  second  passage  is  Psa.  32:1,  2.  Paul  quotes  this 
passage  specifically  as  his  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  Jus¬ 
tification  by  Faith. 

“Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven. 

Whose  sin  is  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  Jehovah  imputeth  not  iniquity. 

And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.” 

The  meaning  of  the  first  verse  need  not  detain  us.  All 
can  understand  the  statements  as  such,  ’'transgression 
forgiven,”  “sins  covered.”  But  how  is  this  done?  Answer: 
“Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  Jehovah  imputeth  not  in¬ 
iquity.”  That  word  “imputeth”  is  the  crucial  one.  In  any 
social  or  civil  transaction  this  word  would  be  understood. 
Is  its  meaning  other  in  Scripture?  It  signifies:  to  set  to 

iJohn  8:56.  “Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.”  This  is  a  significant  passage.  It  may 
refer  to  two  occasions:  first,  the  one  we  are  discussing  where  he 
received  that  great  promise  in  which  he  would  become  the  father 
of  many  nations  and  in  which  the  Messiahship  was  involved;  and 
secondly,  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  ram  in  lieu  of  Isaac 
in  which  vicarious  atonement  came  to  view  in  a  striking  manner 
and  in  which  Abraham  may  have  sensed  a  Messianic  import,  thus 
well  according  with  Jesus’  statement. 
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the  account  of  a  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  subject 
remains  a  sinner,  but  God  does  not  account  him  as  such, 
because  “the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
and  freely  given  him  as  his  own,  yea,  so  perfectly  as  if  he 
had  [himself]  satisfied  in  his  own  person  for  all  his  sins 
and  fulfilled  all  righteousness”  (Form  Communion).  This 
fits  Psalm  32 :2  exactly.  And  Paul  so  understands  it.  The 
substitution  in  the  sacrifice  meant  the  imputation  upon 
the  offerer  of  the  death  of  the  victim  so  setting  the  offerer 
free,  who  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as  such.  But  did 
the  pious  Israelite  grasp  it?  Perhaps  not.  Possibly  a  few 
sensed  it.  But  the  Divine  method  is  there ;  viz.,  justifica¬ 
tion  in  a  forensic  sense.  Even  if  the  pious  Israelite  did 
not  fully  enter  into  the  assurance  of  salvation  this  does 
not  affect  God's  attitude,  but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  man's 
being  unaware  of  the  solid  grounds  there  are  for  it:  it 
could  not  be  due  to  deficiency  in  the  truth  of  God,  for  God 
reckoned  him  in  perfect  standing  on  account  of  his  laying 
hold  of  the  sacrifice  in  which  sins  are  “covered”  and  re¬ 
moved.  And  that  there  is  truth  and  sincerity  in  the 
spiritual  transaction,  is  expressed  in  the  last  line  of  the 
second  verse :  “and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.”  Such 
is  the  man  who  reckons  with  spiritual  realities  as  before 
God  and  man.  God's  method  then  of  saving  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  sinner  was  through  justifying  him  on  account  of 
the  merits  of  his  substitute  foreshadowed  in  the  animal 
sacrifices,  and  the  justified  sinner  on  his  part  exercised 
faith  in  his  God — ^trust  that  his  God  would  in  some  ade¬ 
quate  way  relieve  him  of  the  penalty  of  his  sins.  It  actu¬ 
ally  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  grace 
held  out  to  him,  however  imperfectly  he  may  have  in¬ 
tellectually  accounted  for  it. 

What  evidence  do  the  Gospels  supply  for  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith?  Particularly,  to  what  extent  did 
our  Savior  intimate  it?  Does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
that  talisman  of  the  Modernist — accord  with  this  doc¬ 
trine?  In  answer:  We  must  remember  that  Jesus  stood 
on  Old  Testament  ground ;  the  New  Dispensation  did  not 
commence  till  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had  been  rendered, 
when  the  shadows  began  to  pass  away. 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  advanced  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Law.  It  is  a  code  of  conduct,  not  a  way  of 
salvation.  And  in  common  with  so  many  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  correct  conduct  is  insisted  on  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do :  the  way  thereto  and  the  power  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  being  assumed.  However,  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  there  are  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  Jus¬ 
tification  in  the  mention  of  the  sacrifice  (Mat.  5:23)  and 
in  prayer  for  pardon  of  sin  (Mat.  6:12)  and  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Kingdom  (Mat.  5 :20 ;  6 :33) . 

In  his  discourse  to  Nicodemus  our  Lord  very  explicitly 
declared  that  a  new  heart  is  absolutely  necessary  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Kingdom.  And  this  same  requirement  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  Jesus  said  that 
good  fruit  can  be  brought  forth  by  good  trees  only.  And 
to  such  only  can  apply  the  declarations  of  blessedness  as 
found  in  the  Beatitudes. 

The  Gospels  furnish  us  with  some  of  our  strongest 
passages  assuring  of  eternal  life  those  who  believe  (John 
3:15,  16,  18,  36;  5:24;  6:47;  etc.). 

There  are  passages  which  bear  the  marks  of  a  judicial 
decree,  as  when  our  Lord,  having  first  declared  his  own 
proper  authority,  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy :  “Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee !”  and  to  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner : 
“Thy  sins  are  forgiven!”  (Luke  7 :48) .  These  are  official 
declarations  of  a  righteous  standing  before  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth.  The  recipients  of  these  benefits  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  regenerate.  These  pardons  were  not  given  by 
reason  of  works  done  in  the  past.  It  was  all  of  grace. 
These  people  did  not  comprehend  the  full  ground  of  this 
their  eternal  safety.  Our  Lord  did. 

Commentators  have  had  difficulty  with  Rom.  3 :25,  26. 
“Whom  God  set  forth  [to  be]  a  propitiation,  through 
faith,  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of 
the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  God ;  for  the  showing  [I  say]  of  his  righteous¬ 
ness  at  this  present  season:  that  he  might  himself  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus.”  No  com¬ 
mentator,  as  far  as  I  consulted,  suits  me  in  his  comment 
on  this  passage.  Even  Calvin  does  not.  A  bald  reading 
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of  the  text  gives  the  impression  as  if  the  salvation  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  hung,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  before 
Christ  came.  Strictly  taken,  this  would  mean  that  they 
were  not  forgiven,  that  these  saints  were  not  actually 
justified.  This  difficulty  these  commentators  make  good 
by  pointing  to  the  clause:  “in  the  forbearance  of  God.” 
They  say  that  justification  came  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  when  God  imputed  it  retroactively.  Hence,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  obtained  meanwhile  no  actual  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  case  of  any  before  that  time:  God  had  to 
bear  with  them  meanwhile. 

Now  we  think  that  this  is  all  wrong.  This  explanation 
does  no  credit  to  God’s  character,  or  to  the  perfection  of 
His  ways.  And  that  view  flatly  contradicts  Gen.  15:6 
which  expressly  tells  us  that  Abraham  wa^  justified  by 
faith.  Do  not  therefore  stress  the  phrase  “in  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  God”  to  an  improper  purpose,  and  do  not  in¬ 
terpret  it  in  such  a  way  as  if  an  actual  justification  hung 
in  suspense.  Indeed,  is  not  God’s  dealing  with  all  New 
Testament  saints  as  well,  one  of  forbearance? 

How  then  must  we  explain  the  passage  in  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  requirements?  Thus:  We  must  remember  that 
God  is  an  eternal  present:  things  that  will  be  are  as 
though  they  were.  “Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world”  (Acts  15:18).  We 
may  not  shut  God  up  to  chronology,  nor  to  secular  and 
material  molds.  To  Him  the  Lamb  is  the  slain  one  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  What  He  then  does  to  every 
believer,  to  the  Old  Testament  saints  as  well  as  to  the 
New,  is  to  impute  that  righteousness  of  His  Son  as  eter¬ 
nal  fact. 

Now  this  text  also  says  something  valuable  on  the 
chronological  side  of  the  matter.  It  refers  to  the  time 
when  the  historical  deed  of  redemption  was  “manifested” 
to  the  world;  when  God  “set  him  forth”  a  propitiation.^ 
He  was  in  the  divine  regard  a  propitiation  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world;  but  he  was  “manifested”  as  such 

2The  text  supplies  the  word  “to  be.”  This  may  convey  an  idea 
of  futurity,  and  therefore  mislead.  We  might  better  supply  the 
words  “as  the,”  and  thus  escape  some  confusion  of  ideas. 
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on  Calvary  to  human  observation.  God,  then,  did  not 
justify  retroactively.  All  this,  furthermore,  is  supported 
by  an  important  statement  in  the  previous  context.  Paul 
says  in  Rom.  3:21  that  this  “righteousness  of  God”  is 
“witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  This  simply  con¬ 
firms  the  unity  of  the  two  dispensations  with  reference  to 
the  doctrines  involved  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Calvin’s 
comment  is  striking:  “If  then  the  law  affords  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  gratuitous  righteousness,  it  is  evident  that  the 
law  was  not  given  for  this  end,  to  teach  men  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  righteousness  by  works.” 

This  directly  brings  up  the  question  of  the  significance 
of  the  Law  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  it  is  so  greatly  in 
evidence  in  the  Old  Testament  bearing  on  religion. 

II. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament  easily  gives  the 
impression  that  under  the  Old  Dispensation  the  way  of 
salvation  was  conceived  of  as  based  upon  the  observance 
of  the  Law  of  God.  And  such  passages  can  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  the  incident  in  the  earthly 
ministry  of  our  Lord  when  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  came 
to  Jesus  and  said :  “Teacher,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life?”  And  Jesus  told  him  to  keep 
the  Commandments  (Mat.  19 :16ss) .  On  another  occasion 
“a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying.  Mas¬ 
ter,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  Jesus  got 
him  to  repeat  the  summary  of  the  Law  and  then  said  to 
him:  “This  do  and  thou  shalt  live”  (Luke  10:25-28). 
This  brings  up  the  entire  question  of  the  Law,  its  sig¬ 
nificance  and  use;  and  we  must  carefully  interpret  the 
passages  involved,  reckoning  with  the  analogy  of  faith 
as  our  guide  lest  we  fall  into  confusion  and  contradiction. 

What  is  the  Law?  A  body  of  Divinely  given  regula¬ 
tions  for  human  conduct  whether  written  or  unwritten. 
God  Himself  is  the  Law-giver,  and  as  our  sovereign.  He 
may  require  us  to  conduct  ourselves  in  accordance  with 
His  will.  How  can  we  find  fault  with  this  requirement? 
To  our  Creator  and  Sustainer  we  are  under  complete  obli¬ 
gation.  And  His  Law  is  perfect.  “The  law  is  holy,  and 
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the  commandment  is  holy  and  righteous  and  good”  (Rom. 
7:12).  The  19th  and  the  119th  Psalms  glorify  the  Law 
in  highest  measure  as  something  to  be  constantly  observed. 
The  highest  liberty  consists  in  strict  observance  of  law. 
“It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  who 
are  under  grace  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God ;  for  it 
is  ‘the  mind  of  the  flesh  that  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be*  (Rom.  8:7).  Scripture  does 
not  condemn  law-keeping  but  legalism**  (Mauro,  Our  Lib. 
in  Chr.). 

Still,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  New  Testament  condemns 
the  law  and  the  Old  dispensation  as  legalistic.  John 
1 :16, 17,  may  lend  color  to  this  idea.  “And  of  his  fulness 
have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.”  When  Jesus  Christ  had  come  into  the  world  and 
had  offered  himself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  come  in  the 
plenitude  of  His  blessedness,  then  the  fulness  of  the  Divine 
provision  for  man’s  redemption  was  understood,  realized 
and  exhibited.  These  were  the  days  when  grace  after 
grace  in  ever  recurring  volume  and  sweetness  came  to 
gladden  the  believer’s  heart.  Verse  17  simply  means 
that  this  cannot  be  experienced  through  law-keeping  as 
an  end  in  itself.  The  verse  therefore  casts  no  reflection 
upon  Moses  as  a  person,  but  the  mention  of  his  name  is 
incidental,  as  being  that  person  under  whom  was  given 
that  Law  of  Sinai  whose  tendency  was  towards  an  ac¬ 
quiring  of  righteousness  through  law-keeping.  For  Moses 
also  defined  the  way  of  life  through  confession  of  sin  and 
recourse  to  sacrifices :  he  mentioned  the  pardon  promised 
on  account  of  them.  Hence  the  text  is  not  a  sort  of  slur 
upon  Moses,  neither  does  it  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  only  legalism  prevailed. 
“The  Law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  make  out  a  part 
not  of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  but  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  .  .  .  Not  for  a  moment  is  the  thought  entertained 
that  Israel  through  a  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
will  earn  eternal  life.  All  of  the  priestly  service  involves 
that  Israel  shall  live  through  grace  and  can  be  saved  only 
through  Divine  reconciliation”  (Kuyper,  Heraut,  No. 
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734).  We  believe  that  while  at  that  time  there  obtained 
an  inferior  insight  and  experience  of  spiritual  things, 
nevertheless  John  had  in  mind  the  legalistic  practice 
which  readily  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  Law, 
as  even  today  under  the  Gospel  the  tendency  obtains  to 
make  far  too  much  of  relying  upon  honesty,  truthfulness 
and  of  doing  one’s  best  in  order  to  obtain  favor  in  God’s 
sight,  thus  obscuring  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  los¬ 
ing  peace  of  mind. 

To  bring  out  the  meaning  of  John  1 : 17  we  might  para¬ 
phrase  it  thus :  “For  the  mere  keeping  of  the  Law  as  an 
end  in  itself  (that  Law  which  was  given  by  Moses)  would 
but  bring  condemnation;  but  the  full  measure  of  grace 
and  the  reality  of  the  means  of  securing  the  Divine  par¬ 
don  was  effectually  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ  in  whom 
the  fulness  of  this  grace  came  forth.” 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  certain  aspects  and  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  Law.  Basic  of  all  is  the  so-called  “Moral 
Law,”  or  that  body  of  requirements  which  ever  existed — 
necessarily,  let  us  say — and  which  will  be  valid  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  civil  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Israel  are  of  a 
temporary  and  relative  character  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  developed  into  something  higher.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  not  in  every  detail  identical  with  the 
Moral  Law.  On  this  we  give  the  following  good  quotation 
from  Kuyper:  “Hence  the  Moral  Law  is  nothing  else 
than  the  law  for  our  conduct  which  was  ingrained  in 
human  nature  at  creation.  A  moral  existence  with  which 
God  created  us  is  simply  inconceivable  without  a  moral 
law  which  inheres  in  it.  Now  Adam  did  not  posses  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  such.  But  what  did  obtain  in 
him  by  virtue  of  his  divinely  given  constitution  was  the 
consciousness  of  obligation  to  place  himself  in  the  right 
relation  to  his  God,  his  neighbor  and  the  world  on  every 
incidental  occasion,  for  God  had  given  him  the  capacity 
instinctively  to  perceive  the  correct  attitude  he  must  as¬ 
sume  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will”  (Heraut,  No. 
736,  p.  1). 

Kuyper  also  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  the  Moral  Law  and  the  Ten  Commandments: 
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“As  they  lie  before  us  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
valid  for  all  nations,  times  and  persons,  but  they  bear  a 
very  special  character.  They  contain  expressions  which 
have  been  fulfilled  and  are  no  longer  applicable,  as,  e.  g., 
“the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  It  is 
therefore  a  big  mistake  to  take  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  a  general  human  law  given  from  Horeb  to  all  peoples 
and  nations.  We  do  not  dispute  that  these  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  apply  also  at  present  and  to  all  nations;  but 
nevertheless  we  take  the  position  that  we  must  first  begin 
with  viewing  this  Law  as  particularly  and  peculiarly  given 
to  Israel,  and  next  we  must  ascertain  in  how  far  it  con¬ 
cerns  us.” 

“It  directly  follows  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
not  simply  a  copy  of  the  Moral  Law,  but  a  very  special 
formulation  of  the  same”  (Heraut,  736, 1,  5). 

Prof.  Ridderbos  speaks  in  a  similar  manner:  “In  the' 
Old  Testament  we  constantly  meet  with  the  limitations  of 
revelation  as  conditioned  by  the  spiritual  state  of  Israel. 
The  Law  given  from  Horeb  is  not  the  pure  expression 
of  the  highest  Divine  will,  but  was  obliged  in  every  way 
to  reckon  with  conditions  as  they  obtained  in  Israel”  {Ger. 
Schrifthew.,  p.  26). 

To  return  to  our  discussion.  As  already  remarked,  the 
Moral  Law  is  inherent  in  the  human  constitution  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  beginning.  The  Law  given  on  Mt.  Sinai 
was  not  something  new  or  first  to  be  reckoned  with  from 
that  time  on,  but  in  a  special  form  and  for  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  gave  expression  to  the  Divine  will.  In  principle  it 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  it  obtained  everywhere; 
whence  Paul  said :  “For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without 
the  law  shall  also  perish  without  the  law;  and  as  many 
as  have  sinned  under  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law;^ 

3 We  have  omitted  a  verse  in  the  quotation  because  it  is  apt  to 
confuse  the  point  of  Paul’s  argument.  Indeed,  the  verse  requires 
careful  interpretation.  It  reads:  “For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law 
are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified” 
(Rom.  2:13).  This  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  those 
who  did  not  have  them.  Those  who  had  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  “hearers  of  the  law”;  but  that  would  not  be  enough;  they 
must  be  also  “doers”  of  the  same.  “If  righteousness  be  sought  from 
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.  .  .  for  when  the  Gentiles  that  have  not  the  law  do  by 
nature  the  things  of  the  law,  these,  not  having  the  law, 
are  the  law  unto  themselves ;  in  that  they  show  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bear¬ 
ing  witness  therewith”  (Rom.  2:12,  14,  15). 

Of  course,  the  requirement  is  that  all  shall  obey  law  in 
respect  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  and  receive 
praise  or  incur  penalty.  The  Old  Testament  very  much 
urges  on  to  such  obedience.  And  Jesus  was  altogether 
within  his  rights  in  speaking  as  he  did  to  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  and  to  the  Lawyer,  admonishing  them  to  keep  the 
commandments.  He  could  truly  say :  “Do  this  and  thou 
shalt  live.”  But  does  this  mean  that  these  two  persons 
cowZd  do  this?  That  is  quite  a  different  matter.  There  is 
enough  Scripture  to  tell  us  that  the  emphasizing  of  the 
Divine  requirements  had  the  special  design  of  demon¬ 
strating  man’s  helplessness,  that  thus  he  might  be  induced 
to  seek  relief.  This  pointed  in  their  time  to  the  sacrifices, 
as  today  this  finds  its  only  solution  at  the  Cross.  Under 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  under  the  New,  the  Law  is 
a  pedagogue  to  lead  to  Christ,  or  to  the  sacrifices  where 
he  was  foreshadowed,  as  the  case  might  be. 

It  will  be  urged  that  Old  and  New  Testaments  do  in¬ 
deed  speak  of  righteous  persons,  said  righteousness  being 
that  of  the  Law.  Thus  Luke  1:6  can  be  adduced;  it  is  a 
good  example  of  Old  Testament  saintliness.  “And  they 
[Zacharias  and  Elizabeth]  were  both  righteous  before 
God  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  blameless.”  There  can  be  only  one  way  of  inter¬ 
preting  this.  Perfectionism  existed  then  as  little  as  it 

the  law,  the  law  must  be  fulfilled;  for  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
consists  in  the  perfection  of  works”  (Calvin).  And  per  contra,  the 
Crentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  if  only  they  should  be  doers  ther^f, 
would  answer  the  requirements  of  God  in  so  far.  As  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  there  is  then  a  possibility  of  doing  the  law  and  seemingly 
being  able  fully  to  keep  it  so  as  to  gain  acceptance  with  God,  we 
answer  that  the  perfect  doing  of  the  law  is  required  now,  always 
was  and  always  vrill  be;  hut  actual  success  in  keeping  it  is  not 
necessarily  indicated  in  the  text.  These  expressions  are  sometimes 
put  in  an  absolute  or  ideal  form ;  their  validity  is  adversely  affected 
by  nothing.  All  these  strict  requirements,  as  well  of  the  Moral 
Law  as  of  the  Ten  (Commandments,  serve  to  make  them  pedagogues 
to  bring  to  Christ. 
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does  now.  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  simply  exhibited  a 
general  deportment  and  correct  observance  of  the  out¬ 
ward  requirements  of  religion  which  to  human  eyes  ap¬ 
peared  beyond  approach.  After  this  fashion  one  ever 
looks  upon  the  “model  citizen,”  upon  the  exemplary  Chris¬ 
tian.  Still,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  would  have  told  quite 
a  different  story,  if  they  should  have  recounted  their  inner 
experiences  and  spiritual  consciousness.^  Moreover,  as 
far  as  God  could  approve  of  it  at  all.  He  would  do  so  only 
as  recognizing  in  them  the  fruits  of  faith:  He  could 
never  find  enough  in  them  to  make  them  a  procuring  cause 
of  salvation.  And  we  may  say  that  the  roots  of  this  life, 
like  the  roots  and  the  saps  of  a  tree,  lie  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  out  of  sight.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  man  is  mentioned  so  often  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  lived  by  works.  But  this  is  done  for  the  practical 
ends  of  religion.  And  in  our  New  Testament  day  we  set 
great  store  by  a  beautiful  Christian  life  and  consistent 
walk  and  gracious  deeds  as  these  validate  our  Christian 
profession.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  this  because 
an  overwrought  emphasis  on  justification  without  works 
has  among  Protestants  often  led  to  taking  advantage  of 
this  precious  doctrine  so  as  deliberately  to  commit  sin, 
figuring  that  we  can  safely  “get  away  with  it.” 

That  the  common  amenities  of  life,  without  observing 
the  specific  requirements  of  religion,  satisfy  God,  is 
strongly  urged  on  the  ground  of  Micah  6:6-8.  “Where¬ 
with  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before 
the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt- 
offerings?”  etc.  Answer:  “He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?”  Similarly  there  obtains  a  faulty  reasoning  to 
the  uselessness  of  offerings  of  any  kind  because  Jehovah 

^Mrs.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  a  case  in  i^int.  From  her  early 
youth  onward  she  was  known  as  so  godly  in  her  deportment,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  grace  of  God  in  every  way  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
celebrated  husband,  austere  as  he  was,  declared  that  he  could  not  lay 
a  linger  upon  her  in  criticism.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Edwards  has  left 
an  account  of  her  inner  depravity  which  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  most  striking. 
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Himself  said:  “To  what  profit  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord.  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  .  .  .  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me ; 
the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies, 
I  cannot  away  with :  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you,  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers 
I  will  not  hear.  Your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes.  Learn  to  do  well.”  The  point  of  the 
contrast  in  these  passages  is  not  between  religion  and  a 
good  life ;  but,  as  the  contrast  clearly  shows,  the  contrast 
is  between  evil  practices  and  good  practices,  and  that  true 
religion  is  not  related  to  the  former.  The  holiest  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion  observed  in  an  unholy  way  and  for 
unholy  ends  thereby  become  an  abomination.  God  de¬ 
nounces  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  in  the  passages 
quoted  God  did  not  formally  abrogate  sacrifices,  as  little 
as  He  would  abrogate  prayer.  The  alternative,  then,  is 
not  one  between  a  respectable  life  and  one  observing  re¬ 
ligious  requirements;  but  the  alternative  is  between  a 
religion  of  formality  and  hypocrisy  and  iniquitous  prac¬ 
tices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  religion  of  reality  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  in  its  appropriate  expression,  on  the  other  hand. 
The  “respectable  citizen”  must  beware  of  relying  on  a 
“doing  justly  and  loving  mercy”  as  a  righteousness  suffi¬ 
cient  to  discharge  his  sins,  in  lieu  of  the  cleansing  through 
the  blood  of  Calvary.  The  last  clause  in  the  quotation 
altogether  upsets  the  notion  of  the  self-righteous  man 
who  has  so  confidently  appealed  to  it  for  a  justification 
of  his  dispensing  with  specific  religion.  A  “walking  hum¬ 
bly  with  our  God”  is  such  only  in  the  case  where  the  deep 
significance  of  Calvary  is  understood  and  appreciated  as 
the  means  on  account  of  which  all  these  requirements  can 
in  a  measure  be  met. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  vogue  is  increas¬ 
ing  of  discrediting  Scripture  by  so  distorting  details  as  to 
lose  the  glory  of  the  whole.  One  would  think  that  there 
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should  ever  be  a  studied  desire,  if  at  all  possible  to  find 
this,  rather  than  to  be  led  astray  by  snap- judgments  or 
to  succumb  to  a  kowtowing  to  men  who  parade  learning. 
It  is  a  mark  not  only  of  true  wisdom,  but  is  also  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  sincerity  to  reckon  with  the  relativity  of 
language  and  to  use  comprehensive  exegetical  methods 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  unity  of  the  work  of  the  Only 
Wise  God.  We  trust  that  our  treatment  of  the  precious 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  as  it  must  have  its 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  tend  to  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Word. 


SHOULD  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BE  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT? 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JESSE  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

It  is  at  once  agreed  that  “no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States.”  That  is  good  fundamental 
law  in  this  country.  As  that  salutary  provision  occurs  in 
the  constitution,  its  direct  reference  is  to  the  oaths  re¬ 
quired  of  Federal  and  State  officers.  No  religious  test 
may  be  inserted  in  the  oath  or  affirmation.  All  good 
Americans  want  that  provision  there.  It  is  further 
granted  that  while  the  provision  refers  directly  only  to 
the  form  of  oaths  required,  the  citizen  in  his  voting  should 
be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality  which  inspired  it. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  if  a  political  principle  which  is 
distinctly  anti-American  is  included  in  the  “religion”  of 
a  candidate?  For  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  a  religion 
merely,  it  is  a  Politico-Religious  System,  and  the  political 
ideal  of  the  System  is  anti-American.  There  is  nothing 
anti-American  in  believing  in  and  practicing  auricular 
confession,  or  in  attending  Mass  and  believing  that  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Savior  are  consumed,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  System  that  is  properly  speaking 
religious.  Some  might,  indeed,  think  that  a  man  who  is 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  practice  some  things  in 
the  religious  part  of  the  System  has  not  the  hard,  prac¬ 
tical  sense  that  is  desirable  in  a  President;  but  on  that 
ground  many  would  object  to  a  Presbyterian,  who  believes 
in  a  vicarious  atonement,  utterly  incredible  to  them,  or 
to  one  whose  denomination  believes  in  the  Inner  Light, 
or  to  one  who  believes  in  prayer,  or  in  God.  But  while 
a  voter  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  the  mental  capacity  and  general  availability  of  a 
candidate  from  all  sources,  our  American  way  is  not  to 
inquire  about  beliefs  and  practices  that  are  properly 
headed  up  under  the  term  religion. 

The  political  principles  which  are  prominent  in  the 
System  which  a  Roman  Catholic  calls  his  religion  con- 
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stitute  a  very  different  matter.  A  true  American  will 
scan  these  closely,  taking  whatever  trouble  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  history  and  to  study  closely  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  personages  in  recent 
decades  as  well  as  in  medieval  times.  It  is  hardly  good 
Americanism  when  one  is  so  afraid  of  being  called  a  bigot 
that  he  will  not  investigate  Roman  Catholicism  to  see 
first,  if  it  has  a  political  side,  and,  if  so,  whether  its  politi¬ 
cal  ideal  is  anti-American.  If  a  Mohammedan  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  president,  we  might  pass  by  his  religious  creed, 
but  a  broadminded  American  would  inquire  whether  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  still  has  as  its  ideal  the  military  conquest 
and  political  domination  of  the  world.  This  would  not  be 
a  religious  test.  It  would  be  a  political  test,  which  an 
American  is  not  only  free  to  make,  but  bound  to  make. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  real  question  is  about  the  candi¬ 
date’s  own  personal  political  faith  and  not  that  of  his 
Church,  the  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  Church 
has  an  organization  that  enables  it  to  bring  terrific  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  public  men.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  its  own  members.  Let  one  of  their  men  publish  an 
article  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  disobey 
the  hierarchy  in  any  important  matter  in  which  it  makes 
its  desire  known  to  him,  and  he  is  a  ruined  man.  When 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  thinks  his  Church  is  wrong  in 
any  important  way,  he  does  not  write  over  his  own  signa¬ 
ture.  He  explains  that  for  obvious  reasons  he  must  write 
anonymously.  Witness  the  series  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  recently  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  Editor 
of  that  journal  says  that  letters  have  poured  in  like  a 
deluge,  showing  widespread  and  intense  interest  in  the 
articles,  but  that  newspapers  have  let  the  whole  matter 
severely  alone.  They  fear  Roman  Catholic  power. 

In  view  of  this  undoubted  public  power  in  this  country, 
and  the  widespread  fear  of  that  power,  one  must  have  a 
hardy  believing  apparatus  who  can  think  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  President,  on  whom  as  a  Roman  Catholic  the 
Church  has  special  grasp,  could  follow  his  own  convic¬ 
tions  against  the  desire  of  the  hierarchy.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  persistent  agitation  in  favor  of  our  intervening 
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in  the  troubled  affairs  of  Mexico.  The  writer  of  this 
article  does  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  behind  that  agitation,  because  he  cannot 
prove  it.  But  let  us  suppose  it  was,  and  that  it  believed 
the  United  States  should  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Mexico  against  the  Mexican  government,  and 
suppose  that  we  had  had  a  Roman  Catholic  president,  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  hierarchy  would  most  certainly 
have  been  exerted  on  the  administration,  and  public 
opinion  would  have  had  difficulty  in  resisting. 

It  may  be  true,  probably  is  true,  that,  if  we  should  have 
a  Roman  Catholic  President  (say)  eight  years,  great  care 
would  be  taken  not  to  shock  non-Roman  Catholic  senti¬ 
ment,  but  a  promising  beginning  would  have  been  made 
in  public  recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  prestige  and 
power,  and,  with  that  astuteness  and  patience  for  which 
that  Church  is  famed,  progress  could  be  made  toward  the 
realization  of  the  political  ideal.  Ask  Europe. 

That  Roman  Catholicism  has  a  political  ideal,  and  that 
it  is  anti-American,  is  the  simple  truth,  and  can  easily 
be  shown.  That  political  ideal  is  dominance  over  states 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  commonplace  of 
history.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  from  Pope  down, 
has  sought  such  dominance,  realized  it  sometimes,  lost 
and  regained  it  in  various  degrees,  sometimes  used  it  well 
when  in  power  and  sometimes  so  ill  that  it  could  not  be 
endured,  but  never,  in  all  the  centuries,  has  it  abated  one 
iota  of  its  claims  to  rightful  supremacy  over  states.  At 
this  hour  this  is  its  ideal  of  what  should  be  and  what  will 
be  when  their  Church  comes  into  her  own. 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  Roman  Catholic  “Manual 
of  Christian  Doctrine,”  by  “a  Seminary  Professor,”  edi¬ 
tion  of  1928.  It  is  the  “Authorized  English  Version  Re¬ 
vised  in  Accordance  with  the  Code  of  1918.”  The  Book 
“is  intended  as  a  manual  of  religious  instruction  not  only 
in  the  Novitiates  and  Scholasticates  of  teaching  Congre¬ 
gations,  but  also  in  the  classes  of  High  Schools,  Academies 
and  Colleges.”  It  has  the  **nihil  obstat’*  of  N.  F.  Fisher, 
S.  T.  L.,  Censor  Librorum,  and  of  Arthur  J.  Scanlan, 
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S.  T.  D.,  Censor  Deputatus,  and  the  “imprimatur”  of 
D.  J.  Dougherty,  Archiepiscopus  Philadelphiensis.  The 
book  is  an  authoritative  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
Roman  Catholic  youth.  It  is  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  and  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

After  teaching  with  great  clearness  and  emphasis  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true  Church,  that 
the  Pope  is  Christ’s  vicar,  holding  His  place  and  repre¬ 
senting  Him  upon  earth,  that  bishops  and  priests  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  laymen  have 
no  share  in  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  can  help  to  render 
it  effective  by  defending  the  Church,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  occur,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  131. 

114.  “Why  is  the  Church  superior  to  the  State? 
Because  the  end  to  which  the  Church  tends  is  the 
noblest  of  all  ends. 

115.  In  what  order  or  respect  is  the  State  subordinate 
to  the  Church? 

In  the  spiritual  order  and  in  all  things  referring 
to  that  order. 

116.  What  right  has  the  Pope  in  virtue  of  this  supre¬ 
macy? 

The  right  to  annul  those  laws  or  acts  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  injure  the  salvation  of  souls  or 
attack  the  natural  rights  of  citizens.” 

Note  that  the  Church  means  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  also  that  the  meaning  of  “superiority”  of  the 
Church  in  114  and  of  “subordination”  of  the  State  in  115 
is  fixed  in  116  by  the  phrase  “this  supremacy”  and  by 
the  right  claimed  for  the  Pope.  There  is  no  getting  around 
it.  The  Papal  Church  makes  the  claim  that  the  State  is 
rightly  under  its  orders  to  accomplish  its  ends  “in  the 
spiritual  order  and  in  all  things  pertaining  to  that  order,” 
which  is  precisely  the  medieval  principle  upon  which  the 
Church,  having  condemned  John  Huss  for  heresy,  handed 
him  over  to  the  State  for  execution.  “This  supremacy” 
gives  the  Pope  the  right  to  annul  governmental  laws  which 
would  attack  the  natural  rights  of  citizens.  He  can  annul 
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the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the  Volstead  law  and  the 
state  laws  enacted  in  support  of  the  constitution,  if  he 
thinks  they  violate  natural  rights.  That  is  the  claim. 

If  it  be  said  that  in  this  country  the  Pope  is  a  mere 
bogey  to  frighten  fools,  let  it  be  also  said  that  the  power 
of  which  he  is  the  symbol  is  no  bogey.  Unless  history 
is  worthless  as  a  guide  to  what  is  and  will  be,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  the  hierarchy  in  every  land  is 
today  working  in  whatever  way  may  seem  most  politic  to 
bring  in  the  day  of  actual  sway  of  the  Church  over  the 
State.  At  this  moment  a  pamphlet  comes  to  my  desk 
entitled  “Has  the  Pope  any  Political  Power  in  the  United 
States?”  That  is  not  the  significant  question.  What  an 
American  citizen  should  ask  is  whether  the  world-wide 
Organization  of  whose  power  and  ideals  the  Pope  is  the 
symbol  has  any  political  power  here  and  whether  it  wants 
and  is  trying  to  get  more.  America  has  been  more  than 
tolerant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  has  been  hos¬ 
pitable  and  generous.  Let  it  be  gladly  admitted  that  that 
Church  has  had  a  powerful  influence  for  the  better  things, 
especially  in  cities.  Yet  this  does  not  cancel  the  anti- 
Americanism  of  the  ideal  of  sway  over  the  state  which 
every  Roman  Catholic  school-boy  is  taught. 

Follow  the  above-mentioned  text-book  further,  on  pages 
132  and  133: 

117.  “What  more  should  the  State  do  than  respect  the 
rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church? 

The  State  should  also  aid,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Church. 

118.  On  what  is  this  duty  founded? 

On  the  obligation  of  civil  society  to  profess  reli¬ 
gion.  For,  since  nations  come  from  the  Creator, 
they  owe  Him,  as  nations,  adoration,  love,  and 
obedience,  just  as  do  individuals. 

119.  What  then  is  the  principal  obligation  of  heads 
of  States? 

Their  principal  obligation  is  to  practise  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  themselves,  and,  as  they  are  in 
power,  to  protect  and  defend  it. 
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120.  Has  the  State  the  right  and  the  duty  to  proscribe 
schism  or  heresy? 

Yes,  it  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  do  so  both 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  for  that  of  the 
faithful  themselves;  for  religious  unity  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  social  unity. 

121.  When  may  the  State  tolerate  dissenting  wor¬ 
ships? 

When  these  worships  have  acquired  a  sort  of  legal 
existence  consecrated  by  time  and  accorded  by 
treaties  or  covenants. 

122.  May  the  State  separate  itself  from  the  Church? 
No,  because  it  may  not  withdraw  from  the  su¬ 
preme  rule  of  Christ. 

123.  What  name  is  given  to  the  doctrine  that  the  State 
has  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  to  be  united 
to  the  Church  to  protect  it? 

This  doctrine  is  called  Liberalism,  It  is  founded 
principally  on  the  fact  that  modem  society  rests 
on  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  on  lib¬ 
erty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

124.  Why  is  Liberalism  to  be  condemned? 

1.  Because  it  denies  all  subordination  of  the  State 
to  the  Church;  2.  Because  it  confounds  liberty 
with  right;  3.  Because  it  despises  the  social  do¬ 
minion  of  Christ,  and  rejects  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom.” 

Numbers  117  to  124  are  under  the  heading,  “Union 
of  Church  and  State,”  which  is  taught  emphatically  in  the 
answers,  and  which  is  just  as  emphatically  anti-American. 
Let  us  apply  this  to  our  country.  The  State  should  aid 
the  Church  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  understand) 
because  civil  society  should  profess  religion  (and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true  religion,  mind  you) ; 
that  the  highest  duty  of  heads  of  States  (in  a  Republic 
who  would  this  be?)  is  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion 
and  protect  and  defend  it ;  that  this  state,  Roman  Catholic 
as  it  should  be,  should  proscribe  schism  and  heresy  (allow 
no  other  Church  but  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  make  any 
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other  belief  a  crime) ,  although  indeed  the  State  may  tol¬ 
erate  non-Roman  Catholic  worships  because  they  have 
been  here  a  good  while;  that  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  remain  separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  because  this  is  separation  from  the  supreme  rule 
of  Christ;  that  the  American  notion  that  our  State  may 
rightly  be  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
founded  on  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  which 
liberty  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denounces. 

This  last  may  seem  an  extreme  accusation.  Let  us  see. 
Here  is  a  good  American  description  of  liberty  in  religion, 
“Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess  that  religion 
which,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason,  he  shall  have  thought 
to  be  true.”  Pius  IX  anathematized  this  proposition  in 
the  Syllabus  of  Errors,  1864.  Since  1870  it  has  been  the 
duty  of  all  Roman  Catholics  to  believe  that  the  Pope  spoke 
infallibly  when  he  thus  denounced  religious  liberty.  It  is 
under  this  American  principle  of  religious  liberty,  in¬ 
fallibly  denounced  as  false  by  the  Head  of  their  Church, 
that  Roman  Catholics  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  this 
land  of  the  free. 

We  are  soon  to  vote  and  our  voting  should  be  with  the 
long  view  in  mind.  We  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of 
admitting  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge.  The  wedge  may  be 
tapped  lightly  or  not  at  all  for  a  while  if  that  seems  to 
an  astute  hierarchy  the  best  policy.  But  there  is  a  heavy 
sledge  back,  one  that  has  often  been  used.  And  there  has 
been  no  authoritative  repudiation,  but  rather  reiteration 
and  emphasis,  of  the  age-long  anti-American  ideals  of 
union  of  the  State  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
of  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  that  Church  as  su¬ 
preme. 

Many  non-Roman  Catholics  will  deem  this  incredible, 
and  point  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  are  good  citizens 
and  who  say  they  would  fight  against  any  army  which  the 
Pope  might  send  against  us.  They  would,  but  this  proves 
nothing.  A  great  many  Roman  Catholic  laymen  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  teachings  of  their  Church.  If  confronted  with 
the  plain  words  of  the  text-book  above  quoted,  they  still 
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would  not  believe  it  and  would  think  it  a  Protestant  for¬ 
gery  to  discredit  their  Church. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  no  immediate  program  of  assault 
on  any  big  public  scale.  The  Pope  will  send  no  army  to 
put  into  force  immediately  the  undoubted  ideals  of  the 
Church.  He  will  not  remove  the  seat  of  his  authority  and 
power  to  Washington.  His  Holiness  is  more  powerful 
in  the  United  States  because  he  is  in  Rome.  No  coup  d'etat 
is  in  contemplation.  The  Pope  and  the  hierarchy  are  too 
wise.  But  the  ideals  are  deep  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
those  who  have  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  with  the  in¬ 
finite  patience  and  persistence  which  amaze  every  student 
of  church  history  there  will  be  steady,  quiet,  shrewd  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  end,  without  arousing  opposition  which  the 
Church  is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome. 

Hence,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  candidate  is  asked  whe¬ 
ther  he  can  be  true  to  his  Church  and  be  a  true  President 
under  our  constitution,  he  goes  and  gets,  from  those  who 
know,  the  answer  which  they  think  will  be  the  best  to  give 
to  the  public.  A  very  significant  incident  that.  And 
the  answer  was  a  masterpiece.  Because  nothing  startling 
or  sudden  or  large  is  on  the  program  for  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  or  it  may  be  longer,  it  can  be  said  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  President  now  need  not  violate  any  express  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution  with  reference  to  religion.  He 
would  not  recommend  to  Congress  a  bill  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  the  oath  taken  by 
United  States  officers  shut  out  non-Catholics.  Nor  would 
he  move  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  this  country.  Nor  would  he  try  to  limit 
people  in  the  free  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Even  if  he  thinks  these  aims  ultimately  desirable,  as  his 
Church  does  officially,  he  would  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  to  push  them  openly  now  would  be  to  delay 
the  coming  of  the  sweet  day. 

Well  then,  if  he  cannot  do  these  things  in  four  years  or 
eight,  why  not  elect  him,  if  he  is  otherwise  right?  Be¬ 
cause  no  good  American  will  knowingly  give  to  an  anti- 
American  ideal  so  fine  a  boost.  Whenever  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  President  is  elected  Te  Deums  will  be  sung,  and  the 
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hierarchy  will  know  why  better  than  some  Protestants 
seem  to  comprehend. 

But  apart  from  the  ultimate  danger,  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  already  been  mooted  which  would  in 
all  probability  become  more  troublesome  than  before,  and 
this  might  be  soon.  This  country  has  a  natural  aversion 
to  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  a  civil  ruler  by  exchange 
of  diplomatic  representatives  between  Washington  and 
the  Vatican.  Are  we  to  have  to  thrash  that  over  again, 
with  a  president  naturally  enough  against  us?  For  the 
general  American  feeling  on  this  is  close  kin  to  our  feeling 
against  union  of  Church  and  State.  And  as  to  marriage 
laws  and  questions  of  legitimacy  and  property  connected 
with  them,  are  we  to  have  the  serious  trouble  experienced 
in  other  lands?  Not  directly  through  presidential  action, 
but  rather  through  a  higher  standing,  and  therefore  the 
greater  hope  of  successful  advance  as  a  body. 

Would  not  an  impetus  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
demand  for  support  from  the  public  taxes  for  their  paro¬ 
chial  schools?  The  public  would  not  manage  the  schools, 
the  Church  would  do  that, — the  public  would  only  pay 
for  them.  It  is  not  any  direct  presidential  action  here 
perhaps  that  is  to  be  thought  of,  but  rather  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  think  that  the  American  people  are  in  a  very 
generous  mood  and  will  now  yield. 

Should  a  Roman  Catholic  Be  Elected  President? 

The  writer  of  this  article  thinks  not.  And  the  objection 
is  not  to  any  particular  member  of  that  communion. 
The  contention  is  that  membership  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  control  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  disqualification. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 
BY  REVEREND  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  24th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis*  is  one 
of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  the  average,  un- 
theological  reader  may  read  again  and  again  and  remain 
hopeless  of  ever  comprehending  its  true  meaning.  And 
yet  it  occurs  at  a  point  where  the  significance  of  the 
sacred  narrative  is  very  necessary  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  perceive  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  in  his 
first  dealings  with  our  sinful  race.  It  is  like  a  sign  at 
the  corner  of  a  road  which  the  traveler  must  read  not  to 
lose  his  way,  written  in  an  unknown  language.  If  he  can 
get  it  translated  he  will  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Short  as  the  passage  is,  it  confronts  and  confounds  the 
unlearned  reader  with  three  mysteries : — ^the  cherubim,  a 
flaming  sword,  and  the  tree  of  life.  These  are  all  symbols, 
and  symbols  introduced  in  a  history  told  in  a  plain 
language  are  most  perplexing.  They  are  introduced, 
doubtless,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  because  the 
facts  to  be  made  known  could  adequately  be  made  known 
in  no  other  way.  It  is  for  us  patiently  to  study  the  symbols 
until  they  unfold  to  us  the  truth  hidden  in  them.  God  has 
locked  up  many  a  treasure  in  a  casket  which  seemed  to 
have  no  key,  but  the  finder  of  the  key  is  richly  rewarded. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  careful  reflection 
upon  the  language,  irrespective  of  the  symbols,  may  yield 
a  partial,  though  negative  glimpse  of  the  truth  of  the 
passage. 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  “God  drove  out  the  man” 
that  Adam  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Eden,  and  had 
to  be  forced  out.  No  wonder  that  he  resisted  the  edict 

*So  he  drove  out  the  man;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  Cherubim,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 
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that  banished  him  from  his  beautiful  home  to  the  howling 
wilderness  which  had  to  be  subdued  and  civilized  before 
he  could  make  a  new  home  for  himself.  And  that  tree  of 
life  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  he  was  reluctant 
to  leave,  perhaps,  because  by  some  antiseptic  virtue  it 
possessed  he  might  delay  the  approach  of  that  dreadful 
sentence  of  death  against  him.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that 
he  resisted  expulsion  with  all  the  might  of  his  rebellious, 
untrained  spirit,  and,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  necessary  not 
only  to  put  him  out,  but  also  to  keep  him  out.  To  effect 
this  permanently  some  barrier  must  be  raised,  some 
terrifying  guard  must  be  stationed  at  the  entrance  of 
Eden,  and  a  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  from  intrusion  would  perfectly 
serve  the  purpose. 

If  this  lesson  alone  were  seen  in  the  passage,  it  would 
be  perceived  that  God  taught  Adam  at  this  juncture  the 
very  first  thing  which  a  sinner  needs  to  learn,  namely, 
that  there  are  no  paradises  for  sinners  in  all  God’s  uni¬ 
verse.  In  his  inexperience  in  dealing  with  the  Best  of 
beings  he  may  have  fancied  that  he  could  stay  in  Eden 
after  becoming  a  lawbreaker,  and  all  his  descendants 
imagine  that  they  can  construct  happy  homes,  even  hap¬ 
pier  homes,  by  sinning  instead  of  obeying.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  find  out  by  bitter  disappointments 
that  they  have  attempted  the  impossible.  God  himself 
could  not  make  the  experiment  a  success.  A  holy  Creator 
and  Ruler  could  not  fashion  a  finite  being  who  could  be 
happy  in  wickedness.  Therefore  he  showed  his  love  for 
Adam,  as  well  as  his  condemnation,  by  driving  him  out  of 
Paradise  and  rendering  his  return  impossible.  There  is 
little  hope  for  any  sinner  who  has  not  found  out  that  “the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.” 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  teaching  of  this 
passage  which  is  the  most  able  preface  to  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  great  message  of  love  and  mercy,  the  gospel 
of  salvation  which  began  to  be  preached  to  the  very  first 
sinner  who  needed  its  comfort  and  encouragement. 
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Turning  now  to  the  three  mysterious  symbols,  a  little 
reflection  will  probably  convince  us  that  in  their  com¬ 
bination  they  constitute  what  every  sinner  most  needs — 
a  Place  of  Worship! 

The  flaming  sword  is  the  first  recorded  mention  of 
God’s  adoption  of  Fire  as  his  symbol.  Its  form  varies  with 
the  differing  circumstances  in  which  it  appears.  Here  it 
is  in  a  form  to  daunt  an  imprudent  sinner,  revealing  God 
as  the  destroying  fire  of  the  New  Testament.  To  Moses, 
the  destined  leader  and  organizer  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
by  the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  burning  bush,  was 
taught  the  mercy  of  God,  who  would  dwell  with  a  sinful 
people  during  their  religious  education  without  consum¬ 
ing  them.  A  third  form  was  the  Pillar  of  Fire  which  led 
the  Chosen  People  to  victory  and  safety  and  their  enemies 
to  defeat  and  destruction. 

In  all  these  forms  Jehovah  demanded  and  received 
worship :  no  beholder  could  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
supernatural  phenomenon  was  saying  to  him  'Take  off 
thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground.”  Thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  permanent  appearance  of  fire  in  the  symbolism 
of  Jewish  worship,  where  the  constant  presence  of  the 
Shekinah,  an  unearthly  flame,  awaited  the  prayers  of 
the  priests  at  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  coming  of  the 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  on  the  ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  cherubim  were  closely  associated  with  the  She¬ 
kinah,  the  flame  of  Are  representing  Jehovah.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  spoke  of  his  nearest  companions  in  Heaven,  of  which 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle  was  the  symbol. 
They  were  human  figures  with  wings  attached  to  their 
shoulders,  and  they  hovered  lovingly  over  the  Shekinah 
flame  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  mercy-seat  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  ark,  in  an  attitude  of  affectionate  worship.  Who 
and  what  they  were  intended  to  represent  is  a  question 
of  intense  interest. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  suggested,  of  which  by 
far  the  most  probable  is  that  they  reveal  the  condition  of 
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glorified  saints  in  heaven.  What  else  are  they  more  likely 
to  be?  Would  angels  be  more  appropriate  in  a  revelation 
of  the  future  state  of  the  followers  of  Him  who  “took 
not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham?”  As  a  motive  for  human  repentance  and  sincere 
worship  of  God,  could  any  idea  of  some  different  kind 
of  beings  be  as  helpful  as  a  portraiture  of  the  exaltation 
of  redeemed  men?  But  the  matter  is  put  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  in  Revelation  V  :9,  where  the  four  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  (misnamed  beasts)  are  identical  with  the 
seraphim  in  Isaiah’s  vision  in  his  sixth  chapter,  and  are 
singing  the  new  song,  “Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people, 
and  nation.” 

Having  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the 
personnel  of  the  cherubim,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
variations  in  the  descriptions  of  them.  The  future  of 
God’s  adopted  children  is  too  great,  too  sublime,  too 
glorious  to  be  represented  in  one  way.  “Eternal  life”  of 
course,  sums  it  all  up  in  one  comprehensive  expression. 
The  cherubim  are  various  in  order  to  give  us  extremely 
interesting  details  which  gratify  our  curiosity  and  incite 
us  to  noble  living.  The  human  figure  with  its  two  wings 
hovering  over  the  Shekinah,  alone  with  God  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  is  the  blessed  assurance  that  to  be  companions 
is  enough  for  these  two  to  make  a  heaven. 

The  six  wings  in  Isaiah’s  vision  and  in  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Revelation,  “with  twain  they  covered  their  faces, 
with  twain  they  covered  their  feet,  and  with  twain  they 
did  fly,”  are  an  impressive  picture  of  the  humility  of  the 
saints  in  heaven  in  God’s  presence,  and  their  instant 
readiness  to  go  upon  his  errands  at  the  first  word  of 
command.  That  they  should  cry  “Holy,  holy,  holy,”  day 
and  night,  makes  us  realize  that  the  most  august  fact 
about  God  is  his  spotless  holiness. 

The  combination  of  four  animal  forms  in  one  way  or 
another  with  that  of  man  tells  us  that  the  saved  man  of 
the  future  will  be  a  superman  possessing  all  the  powers 
he  now  sees  exhibited  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  by 
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the  creatures  below  him.  The  noticeable  contrast  of  these 
combinations  with  somewhat  similar  ones  by  the  pagan 
nations  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is  the  beast  that  pre¬ 
dominates  instead  of  the  man.  The  human-headed  bull 
of  Assyria  is  a  wild  beast  of  destruction  with  nothing  in 
his  human  face  to  control  his  ferocity.  This  is  what  we 
might  expect  from  peoples  whose  ideas  of  religion  and 
government  were  wholly  ruthless,  pitiless  force.  When 
that  conception  came  again,  with  the  sanction  of  supposed 
science,  in  Darwin’s  doctrine  that  the  rule  for  man  is 
the  same  as  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  “survival 
of  the  fittest”  is  the  victory  of  the  sharpest  claws  and  the 
bloodiest  jaws,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  nation  ambitious 
for  mastery,  that  accepted  the  doctrine,  involved  the  world 
in  the  most  inhuman  of  wars,  and  soldiers  were  fiendish 
enough  to  impale  babes  upon  bayonets  before  their  weep¬ 
ing  mothers. 

But  it  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  whom  in  his  solitary 
exile  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  as  to  Milton  in  his  blindness, 
it  was  given  to  compose  the  subliment  representation  of 
the  noblest  of  scenes.  He  it  is  who  was  favored  with  a 
view  of  the  cherubim  which  helps  us  to  imagine  the  splen¬ 
did  part  which  glorified  saints  have  in  carrying  on  God’s 
government  of  his  vast  universe. 

The  cherubim  in  Ezekiel’s  first  chapter  are  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  chariot  on  which  God  rides  to  visit  his  great  king¬ 
dom.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne  resting  upon  the  same 
aerial  expanse  as  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Revelation  but 
here  supported  by  the  heads  and  wings  of  cherubs.  This 
sublime  chariot  moves  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
whithersoever  the  Spirit  impels  it,  straight  to  its  goal 
in  any  direction  without  need  of  turning  to  go  in  an 
opposite  way,  every  side  equally  a  front  side  to  the  divine 
Driver. 

In  addition  to  this  wonderful  arrangement  for  mingled 
divine  and  human  activity,  the  prophet  sees  mighty 
wheels  so  high  that  they  are  dreadful,  joined  inseparably 
to  the  cherubic  chariot,  and  so  formed  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  creature  that  they  move  with  the  chariot  in 
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any  or  all  directions,  or  halt  when  the  chariot  stands  still. 
What  can  these  colossal  wheels,  **full  of  eyes**  mean  but 
the  movements  of  the  divine  government,  and  the  swift 
progress  of  his  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures 
through  this  great  universe? 

And  what  does  the  close  and  active  association  of  the 
cherubim  with  God  in  this  inspired  vision  teach  us  but 
that  the  “Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect”  are  to  have  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  divine  activities?  Are  we  not  shown 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  Daniel’s  prophecy  that 
“the  kingdom  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High”  (Daniel  VII  :27) 
will  reach  its  highest  fulfillment?  Is  not  the  inherent 
greatness  of  the  human  nature,  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  thus  supplied  with  a  sufficient  occupation?  And  can 
we  not  a  little  better  understand  what  Christ  was  think¬ 
ing  about  when  he  said  to  his  apostles:  “Ye  shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.” 

These  considerations  prepare  us  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  infinite  mercy  and  wisdom  of  God  in  his 
first  dealing  with  his  revolted  subject,  after  expelling 
him  from  the  home  which  was  no  longer  his  rightful  or 
suitable  abode.  Adam  was  a  great  sinner  in  great  need 
of  speedy  salvation,  and  his  Maker  lost  no  time  in  taking 
the  first  step  toward  that  end  in  providing  him  with  a 
place  of  worship. 

What  a  place  of  worship  it  must  have  been !  Could  any 
cathedral  constructed  by  man  be  equally  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  solemn  reflections  and  penitent  aspirations 
which  are  so  desirable  in  a  sinner’s  mind?  That  sword¬ 
like  flame,  turning  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
earthly  tree  of  life  from  being  taken,  must  have  awed 
Adam  with  a  new  sense  of  his  temerity  and  wickedness 
in  breaking  the  commandment  of  so  terrible  a  God.  But 
the  two  winged  human  figures  were  so  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  that  they  would  awaken  hope  that  all  was  not 
lost  and  that  his  offended  Maker  had  designs  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  favor  towards  him. 
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When  now  we  consider  what  an  important  part  cheru¬ 
bim  had  in  the  Mosaic  religion,  that  they  were  an  es¬ 
sential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  sacred  ark,  and  were 
fashioned  by  an  artist  specially  endowed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  with  extraordinary  genius,  and  when  we  recall  the 
splendor  of  Solomon’s  temple  and  its  sanctuary,  and  that 
beside  the  cherubim  on  the  ark  there  were  others  worked 
upon  the  walls  and  curtains,  and  two  great  cherubs  cov¬ 
ering  the  rear  wall,  we  are  impressed  with  the  foremost 
place  that  these  figures  had  in  the  divine  idea  of  a  fit 
place  of  worship.  And  when  we  see  him  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  human  history  embodying  his  idea  in  a  won¬ 
derful  supernatural  sanctuary,  in  which  cherubic  figures 
must  have  appeared  with  a  beauty  and  glory  such  as 
only  the  Painter  of  sunset  skies  could  give  them,  we  are 
proudly  impressed  that  the  very  heart  of  God’s  plan 
of  salvation  is  the  creation  from  the  wrecks  of  our  fallen 
race  of  a  new  race  of  supermen  who  will  serve  and 
glorify  Him  forever. 

Was  Adam  left  to  guess  out  the  riddle  of  this  symbolic 
place  of  worship  for  himself?  That  is  by  no  means 
probable.  God  knew  too  well  how  inadequate  the  human 
intellect  is  to  the  discovery  of  religious  truth  to  leave 
him  to  fiounder  in  its  mysteries.  And  if  Adam  was  at 
all  sensible  what  a  calamity  his  ignorance  had  already 
caused,  and  if  he  probably  possessed  the  noble  mind 
which  Milton  gives  him  credit  for,  he  would  have  been 
only  too  eager  for  the  information  which  the  great 
Teacher  was  in  haste  to  give.  A  great  gospel  sermon  must 
have  been  preached  by  the  greatest  of  preachers,  prob¬ 
ably  to  Adam  and  Eve,  by  which  the  ambiguity  of  the 
double  meaning  of  the  expression — **The  tree  of  life** 
would  become  clear. 

What  good  news  it  must  have  been  to  learn  that  there 
was  another  paradise  to  obtain  in  place  of  the  one  they 
had  lost,  in  which  there  was  a  better  tree  of  life  of  which 
that  in  Eden  was  the  type  and  promise.  And  how  lovable 
must  that  Preacher  have  seemed  to  them,  whom  the  Devil 
had  slandered  as  one  grudging  them  a  great  good,  as  they 
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heard  him  reveal  his  eternal  plan  for  their  elevation  to  a 
nobler  nature  and  a  permanent  felicity.  For  then  and 
there  he  must  have  given  them  the  same  great  promise 
afterward  given  to  the  church  of  Ephesus — “To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is 
in  the  paradise  of  God.” 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  result  of  this  divine  evangel¬ 
ism,  but  may  we  not  hope  that  it  was  the  first  great  ex¬ 
ample  that  “he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise?”  Surely  God 
would  not  be  less  successful  than  any  of  his  human  min¬ 
isters. 

There  is  evidence  that  our  first  parents  were  converted 
in  the  fact  that  the  line  of  patriarchs  from  Seth  to  Noah 
were  godly  men,  and  that  through  them  the  holy  fire  of 
the  true  religion  was  kept  burning  for  two  thousand 
years  and  transmitted  to  the  new  world  beyond  the  deluge. 

Moreover,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  at  this  won¬ 
derful  supernatural  place  of  worship  that  Cain  and  Abel 
came  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  and  that  it  was  Abel’s  faith 
and  Cain’s  unbelief  in  what  their  great  father  had  taught 
them  that  led  to  such  different  results?  Surely  the  gospel 
preached  to  Adam  could  have  been  no  halfway  gospel, 
but  the  mighty  gospel  of  a  dying  Saviour.  Thus  the  wide 
division  between  true  and  false  religion,  between  revealed 
truth  and  human  speculation,  between  what  God  could 
do  for  man  and  what  man  could  do  for  himself,  began  at 
the  beginning  of  human  history  as  might  be  expected. 
And  then  began  to  be  experienced  the  opposite  results  of 
true  and  false  worship,  one  bringing  the  worshiper  to  a 
character  which  could  suffer  a  heroic  martyrdom,  and  the 
other  to  a  depravity  which  could  murder  a  brother.  A 
sinful  world  still  tries  to  think  with  Alexander  Pope  in 
his  “Universal  Prayer”  that  all  kinds  of  worship  are 
equally  valuable,  but  history  endorses  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  worship  that  is  the 
Way  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 
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Peter  the  Fisherman  Philosopher.  A  Study  in 
Higher  Fundamentalism.  By  John  Murdoch  Macln- 
nis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Campbell  Morgan. 
Pp.  214,  1927,  $1.50.  Biola  Book  Room. 

This  book  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
Many  people  believe  it  teaches  Modernism;  others  are 
just  as  certain  that  it  teaches  Fundamentalism.  Both 
friends  and  foes  seem  to  be  equally  and  fully  persuaded 
in  their  own  minds  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  and 
diametrically  opposite  opinions.  Alas!  how  can  such 
things  be? 

A  careful  reading  of  the  book  discovers  a  great  deal  of 
ambiguous  language.  One  is  often  left  in  doubt  as  to 
what  is  really  meant.  Under  the  circumstances  the  author 
certainly  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  many  friends,  and  the 
school  over  which  he  presides,  to  calm  the  storm  of  con¬ 
troversy  by  the  sure  and  simple  expedient  of  explaining 
exactly  what  he  does  mean  by  the  controverted  language. 

We  believe  that  the  Fisherman  Philosopher  himself, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done  so  sine 
mora.  J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Gospel  Before  the  Gospels.  By  Burton  Scott  Eas¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1928. 
Pp.  170,  $1.75. 

All  who  have  read  Dr.  Easton’s  Commentary  on  The 
Gospel  According  to  Luke,  will  be  interested  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  pre-Gospel  teaching  about  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
a  fascinating  book  and  holds  one’s  attention  to  the  close. 
Space  forbids  an  adequate  review,  but  we  quote  the  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  it  by  the  publishers  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  readers : 

“Beginning  with  a  history  of  gospel  research  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  which  over  sixty  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  are  fully  de- 
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scribed,  the  author  presents  the  tradition  about  Jesus  as 
it  existed  in  the  days  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 

“Its  main  components  are  shown  to  be  the  lessons  used 
in  the  very  earliest  Christian  education,  as  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  first  authoritative  eye-witnesses.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reliability  of  this  tradition  is  established  by  purely 
historical  considerations,  and  the  tests  for  detecting  possi¬ 
ble  secondary  accretions  are  explained. 

“This  is  the  only  book  in  English  which  treats  the  mod¬ 
em  and  very  important  subject  of  form  criticism.” 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Divorce  and  the  Roman  Doctrine  of  Nullity.  By  R.  H. 

Charles,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38 

George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  1927.  IX  x  100  pp.  60  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  four  chapters  as  follows :  The 
New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Divorce  and  the  Roman 
Dogma  of  Nullity ;  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Di¬ 
vorce  ;  Marriage  according  to  the  Reformed  Churches ;  and 
Marriage  according  to  the  Roman  Church;  Its  Peculiar 
Dogma  of  Nullity. 

This  is  an  extremely  able  discussion  of  the  Nullity 
dogma.  Doctor  Charles  proves  its  lack  of  any  Scripture 
support  and  its  utter  absurdity.  He  states  two  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  he  was  led  in  a  former  study  of  the  sub¬ 
jects.  “First,  marriage  is  dissoluble  when  there  is  an 
absolute  breach  of  its  essential  conditions — ^that  is,  when 
the  husband  is  disloyal  to  his  wife  or  the  wife  to  her 
husband,  the  marriage  is  ipso  facto  dissolved;  and  the 
state  in  issuing  the  decree  of  divorce  is  not  putting  asun¬ 
der  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  but  is  only 
recognizing  the  already  existing  fact,  that,  by  the  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  either  or  both,  the  persons  in  question  have  al¬ 
ready  put  themselves  asunder.  Second,  the  guiltless  has 
the  right  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage  with  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.” 

In  exposing  the  Roman  error,  the  author  assails  the 
trustworthiness  of  Mark  10:2-12,  and  claims  that  Mat- 
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thew’s  version  of  the  question  put  by  the  Pharisees,  is  the 
authentic  one.  Mat.  19:3  reads:  “Is  it  lawful  for  a  man 
to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?”  Mark  reads:  “Is 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,”  that  is,  to 
put  her  away  at  all.  The  Romanists  base  their  argument 
on  Mark’s  version. 

The  author  scarcely  does  Mark  justice.  Dr.  Bruce  says 
the  question  as  put  in  Mark  “presupposes  knowledge  of 
Christ’s  high  doctrine  as  to  marriage  and  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  Mosaic  law,  as  abso¬ 
lutely  interdicting  what  is  allowed.” 

Without  endorsing  Dr.  Charles’  low  estimate  of  Mark, 
we  can  and  do  heartily  endorse  his  timely  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
his  fairness,  fearlessness  and  plainness  of  speech,  and  one 
feels  he  has  proved  beyond  contradiction  that:  “The 
Roman  dogma  of  Nullity,  so  far  as  this  is  peculiar  to 
Rome,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  man.” 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Explorations  at  Sodom.  By  Rev.  President  Melvin  Grove 

Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  140.  $1.50.  Revell. 

In  this  attractive  volume  Dr.  Kyle  tells  the  story  of 
recent  explorations  and  discoveries  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  now  the  Dead  Sea,  made  by  a  party 
of  American  scholars,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research 
at  Jerusalem.  The  narrative  in  the  form  of  travel  letters 
has  the  charm  of  a  fireside  intimacy.  These  letters  were 
written  “En  route,”  from  “Kir  of  Moab,”  from  “Camp 
Wady  Numeirah,”  and  from  “Camp  Ghor-es-Safieh,” 
places  at  which  the  materials  were  prepared.  The  reader 
is  soon  in  thought  a  member  of  the  party,  sharing  its  ad¬ 
ventures  and  discoveries,  and  its  long  view  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jordan  valley.  He  places  his  chair  carefully 
“in  the  shade  of  the  thom-tree.”  He  listens  with  deep¬ 
ening  interest  as  the  author  pictures  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  human  life  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  he 
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feels  the  swaying  deck  of  the  motor  boat  as  it  throbs  its 
way  across  the  waters  of  the  unique  Dead  Sea. 

The  tragic  story  of  ancient  history  and  of  Biblical 
prophecy  is  briefly  but  adequately  told.  “The  tradition 
of  this  Plain  that  has  lingered  to  recent  times  was  (at  the 
end  of  the  Biblical  story)  a  reality;  here  was  a  dead  land 
round  about  a  dead  sea,  and  harboring  the  memory  of  a 
moral  character  that  was  dead  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  whole  world.” 

A  survey  is  given  of  the  unscientific  speculations  of 
pilgrims  and  travellers  from  Sir  John  Maundeville’s  leg¬ 
endary  accounts,  written  near  three  thousand  years  after 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  to  De  Saulcy’s  The  Dead 
Sea  and  Bible  Lands.  These  ofttimes  vague,  sometimes 
foolish,  and  occasionally  contradictory  views  of  travellers 
and  students,  have  been  supplemented  and  corrected  by 
the  illuminating  observations  of  modern  geologists  and 
archaeologists  in  search  of  facts,  not  fancies,  because 
“facts  are  final.”  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  earlier 
gone  to  the  region  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  to  see  for 
ourselves,  for  “such  natural  materials  as  have  a  place  in 
the  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  do  not  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  such  catastrophes  leave  remains,  and  remains  do  not 
move  around.”  In  this  narrative-survey  we  see  how  mod¬ 
em  learning  has  come  at  last  into  its  own  place  at  the  end 
of  a  long  line  of  more  or  less  foolish  imaginings  of  pious 
pilgrims,  and  equally  pious,  but  more  learned  Biblical  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  yet  without  sufficient  data  to  reach  relia¬ 
ble  conclusions. 

“The  Story  of  Ancient  Sodom  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Science”  (chapter  v)  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  this  book 
to  the  Bible  student.  Every  item  of  that  story  is  certified 
in  regular  order.  Scientific  research  exactly  confirms  the 
Biblical  account  of  civilization  on  the  Plain  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  The  natural  conditions  of  life  on  the  Plain 
as  described  in  Genesis  are  exactly  confirmed  in  this  day 
of  “the  restoration  of  Sodom.”  The  great  catastrophe 
described  in  the  Bible  actually  did  take  place.  The  cities 
are  clearly  shown  to  have  stood  in  front  of  Jebel  Usdum 
where  they  lie  under  the  waters  today.  The  High  Place 
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of  the  Plain,  clearly  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  shown 
by  the  fortifications,  is  now  well  known.  And  moreover, 
the  evidence  makes  it  quite  possible  that  Lot  should  be 
the  progenitor  of  Moabite  civilization,  which  certainly 
had  attained  considerable  importance  by  the  time  when 
Moses  passed  by  the  old  Kir  of  Moab. 

Bible  students  will  value  the  Story  of  Ancient  Sodom 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science  as  an  addition  to  the  long 
and  ever-growing  list  of  evidences  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  ancient  documents,  and  especially  the  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  of  Holy  Writ.  The  man  in  the  street  may  jeer  at 
the  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  through  his  hearsay 
knowledge  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  But  no  thinking 
man  can  examine  the  evidence  so  concisely  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Kyle  in  his  very  delightful  book  without  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  respect  for  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Scripture.  Indeed,  to  use  a  phrase  which  with  this 
reviewer  is  almost  an  obsession,  archaeological  research 
is  a  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  “faith  does  not  dis¬ 
appoint  the  faithful,  and  religion’s  good  news  is  true.” 

George  Wales  King. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Thought.  By  A.  Z.  Conrad, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.  Pp.  282.  Revells.  $2.00. 

This  volume  of  sermons  by  a  Boston  preacher  is  an 
apologetic  for  the  old-fashioned  gospel.  However,  the 
author’s  style  is  far  from  being  old-fashioned.  He  han¬ 
dles  with  familiar  ease  the  vocabulary  of  the  modem 
psychologist  and  philosopher.  With  fluent  skill  he  ex¬ 
hibits  the  inadequacy  of  much  present-day  teaching. 

Strikingly  phrased  chapter  headings  state  the  theme 
of  each  discourse.  Such  as  these  display  both  exegetical 
and  advertising  genius:  “The  Emergence  of  Overshad¬ 
owed  Personality,”  “The  Gospel  and  Life’s  Meridian 
Splendour,”  “Winning  a  Place  in  God’s  Universe,”  “The 
Psychology  of  Personal  Resource.” 

While  the  tone  of  the  volume  becomes  occasionally 
polemical  and  the  criticism  of  current  psychology  may 
be  over-severe  in  spots,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  both 
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scholarly  and  persuasive,  and  is  “good  for  what  ails” 
many  people  both  within  and  without  the  church. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Roman  Law.  By  A.  G. 

Burr,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.  With  an  Introduction  by  Chief  Justice  Birdzell, 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  Published  by  the  Author.  Pp.  88. 

$1.00.  1928. 

This  book  will  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

It  is  written  by  an  accomplished  lawyer  after  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  Roman  law.  His  aim  is  to  show 
how  deeply  Paul  was  indebted  to  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Rome  for  some  of  his  most  striking  illustrations.  Judge 
Burr  maintains  that  “there  is  a  multitude  of  references 
to  legal  procedure,  forms  and  principles  which  are  so  cer¬ 
tainly  Roman  in  their  nature  that  we  are  justihed  in 
believing  he  had  the  Roman  law  in  mind  when  making 
use  of  these  illustrations.”  Again  he  says :  “It  is  need¬ 
less  to  state  Paul  does  not  put  his  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  illustrations  he  may  use.  Because  he  made 
reference  to  well  established  legal  words  and  rules  and 
maxims  is  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  assenting 
thereto  as  being  fundamentally  correct.  He  may  state 
as  a  fact  that  ^strangers  and  foreigners’  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  citizens  without  stating  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  sources 
of  suggestion  or  with  soundness  of  the  view  expressed. 
We  desire  to  study  the  writings  in  the  light  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  law  of  the  day  to  see  whether  it  is  a  fair  assump¬ 
tion,  under  all  the  facts  known,  that  Paul  had  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  that  Law  and  used  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
convey  thought.” 

The  author  seems  to  establish  his  thesis,  and  fortifies 
his  position  by  over  three  hundred  New  Testament  cita¬ 
tions,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  book 
together  with  a  good  index  and  a  bibliography. 
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The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  Pauline  writings.  We  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  all  Bible  students.  Should  another  edition 
be  issued,  some  typographical  errors  in  the  spelling  of 
proper  names  will  no  doubt  be  corrected. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

American  Political  Reference  Book.  Compiled  and 
Published  by  the  Fellowship  Forum.  339-341  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  112.  Price, 
50  cents.  1928. 

This  is  a  convenient  paper  bound  pamphlet  for  people 
interested  in  politics  and  political  history. 

It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  parties  that 
have  figured  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
a  history  of  the  presidential  campaigns  from  1789  to  1924, 
a  summary  of  the  political  party  platforms  of  1924  with 
the  electoral  and  popular  vote  for  President,  qualifications 
for  voting  in  each  state,  brief  biographies  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Vice-Presidents  and  much  other  information 
concerning  the  political  and  financial  statistics  of  the  var¬ 
ious  states.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  consists  of  short 
biographies  of  government  officials  and  congressmen.  It 
makes  a  very  convenient  reference  book  for  the  topics 
of  which  it  treats.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Mexico  Before  the  World.  Public  Documents  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  Plutarco  Elias  Calles.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hammond  Murray.  The  Academy  Press, 
112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Pp.  244.  Price,  $1.00. 
1927. 

It  would  be  well  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
read  this  book  before  forming  an  opinion  either  about 
President  Calles  or  the  country  over  which  he  rules. 

For  those  seeking  correct  information  regarding  Mexi¬ 
can  affairs, — “governmental,  social,  economic  and  kindred 
conditions,”  this  work  will  prove  a  boon. 

J.  H.  Webster. 
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Das  Hohe  Lied.  Uebersetzt  und  erklart  von  Athanasius 

Miller,  O.S.B.  Large  8vo,  viii  +  73  pp.  1927.  2.70 

Marks ;  bound  4  Marks.  P.  Hanstein,  Bonn,  Rheinland, 

Germany. 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the 
Old  Testament,  once  it  is  realized  that  we  have  here  a 
series  of  love-songs  of  higher  order  than  any  else  extant : 
the  love-songs  between  Jahwe  and  His  Chosen  People. 
Such  is  the  ancient  Jewish  conception  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  as  Mischnah  and  Targum  testify  in  their  oldest 
parts.  But  is  this  the  original  idea  of  Canticles?  Our 
readers  may  be  likely  to  doubt  it,  if  they  noticed  in  B.  S. 
1925,  pp.  360-61,  the  review  of  Scholf’s  Symposium  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  for  the  tendency  there  is  to  regard  the 
poems  as  extremely  ancient — as  survivals  of  an  early 
liturgy  of  the  fertility  cult.  This  saves  the  religious 
character  of  the  Canticles  in  far  too  meagre  a  way;  it  is 
better  with  Dom  Athanasius  Miller  to  point  to  Assyrian 
love-songs  between  god  and  goddess,  which  certainly  were 
meant  to  be  liturgical.  Furthermore,  the  parallel  afforded 
to  Canticles  by  Psalm  45  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  new  commentary  brings  out  well  right  through  that 
the  poems  have  indeed  borrowed  the  terminology  and  gen¬ 
eral  oriental  setting  of  affectionate  relations  between  man 
and  woman,  and  are  essentially  lyrical  and  occasionally 
dramatical.  The  author’s  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
Palestine  stands  him  here  in  good  stead.  But  beyond  that 
he  shows  (in  a  shorter  commentary  in  italics  printed 
parallel)  how  well  this  all  leads  up  to  the  shadowing 
forth  of  the  great  truth  that  God  made  his  Covenant  with 
the  Children  of  Israel,  that  He  espoused  Israel  to  Himself 
in  love.  Not  alone  do  Osee  and  Jeremiah  speak  of  this, 
but  the  fact  also  underlies  Exod.  34:15f;  Lev.  17:7;  for 
if  Israel  commits  adultery  with  false  gods  it  must  needs 
be  after  lawful  wedlock  with  the  /True  God;  see  also 
4  Esdras,  5:24,  26.  To  be  sure  the  union  of  God  with 
Israel  was  still  imperfect;  the  ideal  drawn  in  Canticles 
finds  its  realization  fully  only  in  Messianic  times,  in  Christ 
and  the  Church,  as  St.  Paul  clearly  enough  points  out. 
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There  is  a  Messianic  vein  from  Canticles’  first  verse  right 
through,  as  in  Ps.  45,  and  our  commentator  has  done  well 
in  incorporating  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  Christian 
antiquity  on  the  subject.  There  is  also  a  scholarly  finish 
about  this  latest  commentary,  which  makes  it  a  highly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  “Bonner  Bibel.” 

H.  G.  Bevenot. 

Altjudisches  Schrifttum  Ausserhalb  der  Bibel. 
Uebersetzt  und  erklart  von  Paul  Riessler.  8vo.  1339 
pp.  30  Marks,  bound.  (Verlag  Benno  Filser,  Augs¬ 
burg,  Bavaria,  Germany.)  1928. 

Having  previously  reviewed  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(1926,  361f)  with  due  commendation.  Professor  Riess- 
ler’s  new  metrical  translation  of  the  entire  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  need  say  little  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
present  volume,  containing  the  other  oldtime  writings  of 
the  Chosen  People :  Apocrypha  and  Pseudopigrapha.  As 
the  interest  shown  in  Biblical  circles  for  such  supplemen¬ 
tary  literature  to  the  Bible  is  ever  on  the  increase,  the 
translator  will  earn  gratitude  in  many  quarters  for  his 
great  labor;  the  more  so  as  he  has  added  some  70  pages 
of  notes  very  concentrated  as  to  matter  and  up-to-date. 
Dr.  Riessler  has,  of  course,  consulted  the  heavy  quartos 
of  Dr.  Charles,  and  the  works  of  Barnes  and  James,  etc., 
on  individual  writings,  yet  his  one  handy  octavo  is  richer 
than  all  in  point  of  texts,  as  he  has  collected  no  fewer 
than  sixty-one  writings.  He  has  not  only,  for  example, 
III  and  IV  Esdras,  but  also  V  and  VI  Esdras,  and  the 
Esdras  Apocalypse  and  Vision  of  Esdras  to  boot.  We 
find  here  the  Sakodite  Book,  discovered  some  20  years  ago 
in  Cairo,  the  Book  of  Joseph  and  Asenath,  Life  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles; 
also  rarer  writings:  Artapanus,  Demetrius,  Eupolemus, 
Ezechiel  the  tragedian,  etc.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
works  varies  considerably,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
them  all  accessible  and  in  such  handy  form.  We  can 
study  here  at  leisure  the  manner  of  thinking  and  writ¬ 
ing  among  the  Jews  and  may  possibly  even  be  able  thereby 
to  throw  light  on  the  Pentateuchal  question.  The  trans- 
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lation  has  been  executed  with  great  care.  Dr.  Riessler 
gives  us  two  Books  of  Henoch:  one  from  the  Greek,  the 
other  from  the  Slav.  In  a  later  edition  he  will  be  able 
to  add  a  III  Henoch,  as  the  Hebrew  version  thereof  has 
just  been  published  in  London  (with  English  transl.  and 
Comm,  by  H.  Odeberg,  Cambridge  Univ.  Press).  The 
general  get-up  of  the  book  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  0.  T. 
translation,  which  was  produced  by  Grunewald,  Mainz. 
In  our  copy,  besides,  there  are  pages  at  wrong  places  in 
two  cases.  H.  G.  B^venot. 

La  Confession  Orthodoxe  de  Pierre  Moghila,  Metropo- 
lite  de  Kiev  (1633-1648)  Approuvee  par  les  Patriar- 
ches  Grecs  Du  XVII  siecle.  Texte  Latin  Inedit.  Publie 
Malvy  et  Marcel  Viller,  1927.  Paris,  Gabirel  Beau- 
avec  introduction  and  notes  critiques.  Par  Antoine 
chesne,  Editeur,  117  Rue  de  Ranne. 

This  a  work  most  valuable  for  research  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  published,  indeed,  as 
the  authors  state  in  the  preface,  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  notes  and  comments  are  copious  extending  to  225  Pp. 
It  is  published  as  num.  39,  Volume  X,  Orientalia  Chris¬ 
tiana.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Manuel  D’Archeologie  Orientale,  depuis  les  origines 
jusqu’a  Tepoque  d’Alexandre.  Vol.  I:  Notions  glne- 
rales ;  histoire  de  TArt  (Elam  and  Sumer) .  Par  Dr.  G. 
Contenau.  8vo.  521  pp  and  357  illus.  Picard,  82  Rue 
Bonaparte.  Paris.  1927. 

Archeological  research  in  Western  Asia  has  made  most 
gratifying  progress  this  century  and  from  the  various 
fields  of  excavation  many  studies  by  specialists  have  been 
produced.  In  the  present  “Handbook,”  whose  first  volume 
lies  before  us.  Dr.  Contenau  works  out  a  synthesis  of 
modem  results;  for  he  does  not  just  deal  with  one  coun¬ 
try  and  race  after  the  other,  as  did  former  manuals,  but 
rather  presents  a  vue  d'ensemble  of  the  topography,  of 
the  races,  of  their  languages,  writing  and  religion.  This 
takes  up  the  first  340  pages  entitled  “General  principles” 
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— ^no  mere  generalities,  however,  but  a  judicious  exposi¬ 
tion  and  valuation  of  recent  theories  and  discoveries. 
Then  he  sets  to  his  main  task:  the  study  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  civilization  in  Western  Asia — ^a 
mighty  theme,  which  the  author  at  once  restricts  to  the 
history  of  art  in  those  parts,  to  the  study  of  what  those 
peoples  made  and  built  and  painted.  Going  to  work  chron¬ 
ologically,  he  begins  advisedly  with  the  Elamite  excava¬ 
tions  at  Susa.  As  these  were  undertaken  for  France  by 
J.  de  Morgan,  the  Louvre  is  rich  of  the  spoils  thereof, 
so  that  Dr.  Contenau,  himself  one  of  the  Louvre  conserva- 
teurs,  has  profusely  illustrated  this  section  (though  one 
regrets  that  many  things  are  printed  far  too  early  in  the 
book).  The  oldest  style  of  art  in  Elam  is  a  thing  for 
itself ;  afterwards  sumerian  art  is  taken  up  and  dealt  with 
systematically,  as  Contenau  sees  in  it  the  great  artistic 
principles  which  spread  throughout  the  cuneiform-writing 
world.  M.  Contenau  was,  of  course,  unable  to  deal  with 
the  great  art  discoveries  of  Wooley  at  Ur  some  eight 
months  ago,  part  of  which  I  was  able  to  examine  at  the 
British  Museum  this  summer,  yet  he  is  able  to  reproduce 
on  p.  445  one  of  Wooley’s  earlier  finds  there:  that  of  a 
painted  shell  with  two  gods  (or  one  god  and  a  “divine” 
king) ;  and  these  are  just  of  the  same  style  as  the  long 
train  of  little  people  found  in  the  new  paintings.  As 
M.  Contenau  deals  systematically  with  the  views  of  other 
scholars  as  well  as  his  own,  his  work  is  educative  in  the 
full  sense.  Vol.  2  will  deal  with  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Asia-Minor,  as  also  on  relations  of  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Asiatic  art.  M.  Contenau  has  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  animals  with  humanized  heads,  which  is  just  the  con¬ 
trary  of  Egyptian  human  forms  with  animal  heads. 
Which  may  well  be  the  more  “primitive”  ? 

H.  G.  B^venot. 


Evolution  Disproved.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Williams, 
D.D.,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  1928.  Pp.  127.  $1.00  post¬ 
paid. 

This  little  book  discusses  a  much  belabored  theme.  I 
am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  the  conclusion  of  the  author 
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is  correct.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  his  style  and  method. 
There  are  some  brilliant  passages  in  his  arguments,  and 
some  that  are  far  from  brilliant.  The  book  seems  to  me 
an  illustration,  of  which  there  are  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  over  evolution,  of  the  danger  of  play¬ 
ing  with  edged  tools,  unless  one  be  an  expert  in  handling 
them.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Das  Zweite  Buck  Der  Machabaer,  Uebersetzt  und  Er- 
klart,  von  Dr.  Constantin  Gutberlet.  Verlag  der  Aschen- 
dorffschen  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munster  i.W.  1927. 
Pp.  219.  Marks  8.40. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  so  completely  descriptive  that 
hardly  anything  further  is  needed  from  the  Reviewer. 
The  Greek  text,  the  German  translation  and  the  valuable 
critical  notes  and  comments  of  the  author  make  the  work 
of  great  value  to  anyone  studying  the  Second  book  of 
Maccabees.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

SCHRIFTGELOOF  EN  Canoniek,  door  Dr.  S.  Greijdanus. 
Uitgave  Van  J.  H.  Kok  Te  Kampen,  1927.  Pp.  77.  Flor¬ 
ins,  1.50. 

God’s  Word  en  Dereeuwen  Getuigens.  Het  Oude  Testa¬ 
ment  in  het  Licht  der  Oostersche  Opgravingen.  Same 
publisher,  Pp.  381. 

Het  Problem  Van  Het  Oude  Testament,  Same  pub¬ 
lisher.  Pp.  63.  Both  of  these  volumes  by  Dr.  A.  Noor- 
dtzij. 

These  works  by  Dutch  scholars  will  be  of  special  value 
to  our  Dutch  readers  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  estimate  of  European  scholarship,  there  has 
been  too  much  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  great  body  of 
conservative  scholarship  of  Holland.  While  radicalism 
has  had,  and  still  has,  its  representatives  there,  there  are 
many  stalwart  adherents  of  conservative  views.  Among 
them  none  is  more  worthy  of  mention  than  Dr.  A.  Noor- 
dtzij  of  Eutrecht  University,  author  of  two  of  these 
volumes.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Leben  Jesu  Nach  Den  Vier  Evangelien,  Kurtzgefasste 
Erklarung.  IV.  Von  Joseph  Sickenberger.  Verlag  der 
Aschendorffschen  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munster  i.W., 
1926.  Pp.  48.  Marks  0.80.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Das  Frommigkeitsideal  Der  Propheten,  von  Dr.  Ru¬ 
pert  Storr,  1926,  Same  publishers.  Pp.  59,  Marks  1.40. 
These  two  brochures  also  sufficiently  announce  them¬ 
selves  in  their  titles.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  theirs  is  a 
new  spirit  in  German  critical  work  on  the  Bible.  If  they 
do  not  always  face  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  have  at 
least  slowed  down  since  the  world  cataclysm. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Offertory,  Offertory  sayings  and  prayers.  As¬ 
sembled  and  Arranged  by  Reverend  Hurd  Allyn  Drake, 
Kokomo,  Ind.  The  Hubbard  Press,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  such  Sayings  and  Prayers 
for  the  fifty-two  Sabbaths  of  the  year  with  additional 
services  for  some  special  occasions.  It  is  devout  and 
thoughtful  and  so  most  suggestive,  even  though  one  did 
not  wish  to  use  a  ritual  order  of  service.  It  will  suggest 
a  variety  that  is  often  wanting  in  the  offertory  service. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Church  in  Scotland,  1843-1874.  By  J.  R.  Fleming, 
D.D.  Pp.  X,  276.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  $3.50. 
After  a  brief  review  of  general  conditions  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1843,  especially  ecclesiastical  conditions,  there  is 
a  chapter  on  the  significance  of  the  Disruption  in  that 
year.  We  are  told  that  the  principle  at  issue  was  “the 
right  of  the  religious  society  to  live  and  act  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity,”  a  principle  which  Andrew  Melville  had 
long  before  expressed  in  the  words,  “twa  Kings  and  twa 
Kingdoms  in  Scotland.”  Such  a  modus  vivendi  between 
Church  and  State  as  the  Disruption  fathers  desired  was 
hardly  possible  in  1843.  Those  who  withdrew  from  the 
Established  Church  and  trusted  to  voluntaryism  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  self-sacrifice  for  “an  overmastering  conviction,” 
and  likewise  those  who  remained  in  the  State  Church 
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“were  martyrs  in  their  way  for  principles  they  held 
dear.” 

The  history  is  then  taken  up  by  decades.  The  decade 
1843-53  is  described  as  the  “period  of  reconstruction,” 
the  Established  Church  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the 
Disruption,  the  Free  Church  building  up  an  organization, 
and  the  older  Presbyterian  Dissent  achieving  “something 
like  a  unity.”  The  ideal  of  the  leaders  of  the  time  was  re¬ 
vival  of  past  glories  more  than  achievement  of  a  larger 
future. 

The  decade  1853-63,  we  are  told,  was  “on  the  whole,  a 
time  of  transition  rather  than  advance.”  “Isolation  was 
no  longer  possible,  as  world-currents  of  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  were  beginning  to  mingle  with  the  native  stream.” 
Zeal  for  missionary  expansion  and  a  grownig  desire  for 
church  unity  also  marked  the  time. 

The  decade  1863-74  is  described  under  the  heading 
“Towards  Unity  and  Freedom.”  As  to  union,  it  seemed 
early  in  the  decade  that  negotiations  begun  in  1863 
“would  go  forward  without  much  obstruction  to  the  de¬ 
sired  goal.”  But  difficulties  developed  and  the  event  was 
to  be  long  delayed.  The  pages  devoted  to  these  difficulties 
offer  profitable  reading  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
church  union  as  a  practical  matter,  whether  for  or 
against.  As  to  freedom,  the  term  seems  intended  to  cover 
abolition  of  patronage,  the  admission  of  innovations  in 
worship,  the  loosening  of  Sabbath  restrictions,  and  “doc¬ 
trinal  transition.” 

The  book  is  a  piece  of  clear  and  vigorous  writing,  with 
no  unnecessary  detail,  on  an  important  section  of  church 
history.  It  is  timely,  too,  as  giving  what  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Scotland  now. 

As  the  close  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  bibliography. 

Jesse  Johnson. 
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